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N view of the proved facts about Germany's” 
government and political ideals as given in 
last week's Progressive Farmer, Certainly 
no one can doubt that America is fighting for 
democracy, fighting for the right of the people 
to rule. And in view of the facts about Ger- 
many’s war practices and ambitions as given this 
week, certainly no one can doubt that America 
is fighting for righteousness 





So America is in the war, battling for democ 
racy and for righteousness. And we must fight 
toa finish. As Judge Charles E. Hughes well 
says: ‘‘We. must realize that a nation which 
cannot defend the principles on which it is 
formed, is not destined to endure; and a nation 
which is unwilling to fight for its principles 
cannot endure.”’ 

We must conquer and we must count no sac 
rifice too great to make in order that we may conque! 

—in order that the world may be saved from domina- 

tion by a power which knows no god but force and 

which would know no mercy for us asa conquered foe. 

The money we are asked to LEND our government 

in Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps is as noth- 

ing to the money we should be forced to GIVE the Ger- 

man government in inderinities if we should fail. And 

the loss of life in a fight to the finish now is less than will be 

the loss of life if the struggle ends without a decision. There 

can only be a truce and no real peace between Kaiserism and 

us, between Democracy and Autocracy, between Force and Righteous: 
ness. If we do not conquer Germany now, the world must remain an 
armed camp through fear of her until she is conquered, and our child- 
ren and our children’s children may not see the end of this strug 
gle. 

Rich or poor, high or low, white or black, therefore, let every 
American count himself or herself a real soldier against Germany 
until the war is ended—no matter whether working with gun and 
cannon in the trenches, with plow and hoe in the fields, or as a 
food conserver in the household. 














Inspiring indeed is the thought that in this great world-crisis 
every food-producer has ‘‘a place in the struggle for Right’: 
that the American farmer in the furrow can serve human 
ity as truly as the American soldier in the trench. And the 
American farmer. is doing it.. Last year, as will be seen 
from the statement on page 10, he increased the Nation's 
food acreage 30,000,000 acres above normal, and every- 
where this year there is even more eager and determined 
activity. As one friend bas just remarked to us: ‘‘In my 
county, even the mules seem to be stepping faster than 
ever before!"’ 

Let us remember, however, that we must save as weil 
as produce, and lend the resultant savings to America by 
buying its Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps. 
Proud indeed will everyone be to be called a Southern 
farmer if our farmers this year not only grow record 
yields of food and feed but also go ‘‘Over the Top’”’ in the 
purchase of bonds and stamps. 
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Made also with Ribbed Tread Wee 





oA Great, Bry, Handsome Tire, WITH A BIG-BUTTON, 
NON-SKID TREAD that gives you the greatest possible amount 
of safety against side-slipping. It 1s built with an intimate 
knowledge of what you demand in a tire, combining luxury, 
resiliency, comfort, speed, good looks, endurance, safety 
and economy to the highest degree. 

The reputation of an old and long-experienced manu- 
facturing institution tor tires of the highest quality and 
soundest value 1s more than maintained by the unsurpassed 
record of the 
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Timely Farm -m Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














FS prstaded the most expensive exam- 
ple of false economy is to plant 
the crops before the soil is thorough- 
ly prepared for fear that a few days 
later planting will lessen the crop 
yields. At this season of the year a 
crop planted a week or ten days later 
on a well prepared soil will usually 
by June be ahead of a crop planted 
on a poorly prepared soil. Moreover, 
a lot of work with a disk or section 
harrow before planting will be saved 
in the cultivating of the crop later. 





Save Corn by Feeding Cottonseed 
Meal 


HERE is a general impression 

throughout the whole country that 
the corn crop estimates of the Gov- 
ernment are too large. That is, that 
the crop of sound or marketable corn 
is not nearly so large as has been 
supposed. 

The fact that corn prices have re- 
mained so high is probably the re- 
flection of this general feeling re- 
garding the suppiies of marketable 
corn, but whatever the size of the 
corn crop or the condition of the fu- 
ture market, corn is certain to be 
high-priced in the South next spring 
and summer. It is, therefore, highly 
important that corn be used sparingly 
this winter and that none of it be 
wasted in careless feeding. When- 
ever corn is the only grain feed given 
to an animal, especially if the rough- 
age be not a legume hay, cottonseed 
meal, up to as much as two pounds a 
day, should displace four pounds of 
corn. Four pounds of corn at $1.50 
a bushel costs as much as two pounds 
of cottonseed meal at $107 a ton. Sav- 
ing the corn, wherever possible, by the 
feeding of a little cottonseed meal is 
not only economy but good for the 
livestock. 


Velvet Bean and Corn-and-cob 
Meal for Hogs 


READER wishes to know in what 

proportions he should mix velvet 
bean and pod meal (beans ground in 
the pods) and corn and cob meal (ear 
corn ground) for feeding hogs and 
growing pigs. 

It is very doubtful if these two 
feeds mixed in proportions to form a 
balanced ration will prove a satisfac- 
tory feed for growing hogs. With the 
corn cobs out and the vevet beans 
and pods ground fine, a fairly satis- 
factory feed may be made, especially 
if it is soaked from one feeding time 
to the next. But with both the corn 
cobs and the velvet bean pods includ- 
ed, the feed will contain too much 
fiber and be too bulky for any except 
grown hogs or those receiving only a 
small quantity of the feed. 

Corn cobs are difficult to grind fine, 
aad consequently we would shell the 
corn and use only the shelled grain 
for feeding hogs, when it is to be 
mixed with velvet beans ground in 
the pods. This is especially necessary 
if the animals are young growing 
pigs, or if a full ration is fed and 
rapid gains expected. 

A mixture of 2 parts of velvet meet 
and pod meal to one part of shelled 
corn by weight will give a fairly well 
balanced ration, having a ratio of 
about 1 part of digestible protein to 
5.33 parts of digestible carbohydrates 
and fat, or a nutritive ratio of 1 to 
5.33. 

If, as stated, this is soaked for 12 
hqurs before feeding it may make a 
fairly satisfactory ration for feeding 
growing hogs. 





ground (grain and 
do not advise, the 
one of corn to two 
of velvet beans in the pods, will be 
about the right mixture, but unless 
both are ground very fine it will cer- 
tainly not prove a verv satisfactory 
feed for pigs, if more than a small 
quantity is used. 


If ear corn is 
cob), which we 
same proportions, 





How the South Is Increasing Its 
Food and Feed Crops 


N SOME sections there has been a 
disposition to criticise the farmers, 
especially the farmers of the South, 
because the South produces a large 
amount of cotton lint, which cannot 
be eaten, but is almost as necessary 
for clothing and munitions. Many 
writers and public speakers, espec- 
ially from the North and East, have 
said uncomplimentary things of us, 
abusing us roundly for not producing 
more foodstuffs. 

There are just two errors involved 
in these unjust -accusations. First, 


‘cotton is a food as well as a clothing 


crop. The seed from every 500-pound 
bale gives 150 to 160 pounds of food 
oil and 400 to 500 pounds of the 
cheapest and best dairy and beef cat- 
tle feed known to cattle feeders. Se- 
cond, the South has increased her 
food production since the beginning 
of the European war more than any 
other part of the world. 

This is a pretty broad statement, 
and having made it we submit the 
proof. It so happens that while Mis- 
sissippi ships livestock to New Or- 
leans and Natchez, the most of it 
goes to the National Stock Yards, III. 
(St. Louis market). The shipments of 
livestock from Mississippi to this 
market give a good index of the 
growth of livestock production in 
Mississippi. Mr. C. A. McCormack, 
of Stewart Sons & McCormack, a 
livestock commission firm at the 
National Stock Yards, in an address 
to the Mississippi Livestock Breeders’ 
Association at Jackson, Miss., March 
27, 1918, gave the following state- 
ments regarding the shipment of live- 
stock from Mississippi for the four 
years 1914, 1915, 1916 and 1917, which 
show a phenomenal increase in the 
livestock shipments from that state: 

Sheep Hogs Cattle 

1,287 7,244 86,229 

8,754 127,740 

53,989 156,237 

88,730 120,900 

Jan. and Feb. 1918 21,760 10,883 

Mr. McCormack stated that the 
falling off in cattle in 1917 from 1916 
was plainly due to the fact that they 
sent fewer females to market but 


kept them for breeding purposes. 


If we add to this the fact that Mis- 
sissippi produced 85,000,000 bushels of 
corn in 1917, and other food and feed- 
stuffs in proportion. it is apparent 
that oa statement is correct, that 
the South has increased her food and 
feed crop production more since the 
beginning of the w.r than any other 
section, for Mississippi is a fair sam- 
ple of what the whole South is doing. 

And because we have done well, 
and proved that it is feasible and 
profitable, we will do still better in 
1918. 





Exchanging Cotton Seed for Meal 


READER writes: “I 

seed; will it pay me to exchange 
them for cottonseed meal to feed 
cows, or to feed pigs when mixed 
with corn? Is cottonseed meal good 
for mules?” 

It will certainly pay to exchange 
cotton seed for cottonseed meal, for 
a ton of cotton seed will sell for con- 
siderably more than a ton of cotton- 
seed meal will cost; while the seed 
are worth no more than two-thirds 
as much as meal for feeding. More- 
over, the United States Food Admip- 
istration has issued an order prohib- 
iting the use of seed for fertilizer, 
and it is only a little less waste of fat 
or oil to feed cotton seed. Of course, 
the oil in cottonseed has feed value 
when fed to livestock, while it has no 
value as a fertilizer; but there is too 
much oil in cotton seed to make the 
best feed. The seed should be sold 
and meal bought, or the seed should 
be exchanged for meal. 

Cottonseed meal is a good feed for 
hogs when mixed with corn, one part 
of cottonseed meal to three parts of 
corn by weight; but it should not be 
fed for more than four weeks at 
one time. After a period of three or 
four weeks of no cottonseed meal it 
may be fed again foraperiod of four 
weeks, and on indefinitely in 
alternate periods of four weeks. Such 
a mixture is the best feed known for 
hardening the fat of hogs that have 
been fed on peanuts, soy beans, 
or other feeds which produce soft 
pork. 

After having advocated the feeding 
of cottonseed meal to horses and 
mules, out of season and in season, 
constantly for the last twenty years, 
it is just a little amusing to be asked 
if cottonseed meal is good for mules. 
But there are any number of people, 
right here in the South, who have not 
yet learned that cottonseed meal is 
the cheapest and best feed we have 
for a horse receiving corn and corn 
fodder, or corn and any grass hay. 
One part of cottonseed meal to four 
or five parts of corn should be fed to 
every Southern horse and mule that 
is getting corn and any kind of hay, 
except that from legumes, because it 
makes a better and cheaper feed. Ten 
pounds of corn and two pounds of 


have cotton 


so 
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eottonseed meal is a better daily 
grain feed than fourteen pounds of 
corn. This is not theory, nor merely 
the opinion of the writer, but it is 
also the unprejudiced word of the 
mules which have eaten it, and they 
ought to know. 











VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Lameness—Probably Nail Pune- 
ture 








NE of my mules got lame very sud- 

denly in a front foot. Seemed all 
right when hitched up in the morning 
but at night was quite lame, which 
was very severe the next morning, 
There is no swelling or soreness any- 
where that we can find, but he acts as 
if it is in the shoulder.” 

To locate lameness is often a very 
difficult task, even when the veterin- 
arian can see and examine the animal, 
and to do so from a description is 
generally impossible. But there are 
facts stated in this inquiry which are 
very strongly suggestive. The Sate- 
ment, “he acts as if it is in the shoul- 
der” is worth nothing, unless the man 
making it is a veterinarian or one 
skilled in such matters. Nine men out 
of ten, for some unknown Feason, at 
least unknown to the writer, will lo- 
cate a doubtful case of lameness in 
the shoulder, when as a matter of fact 
nine times out of ten it is in some 
other part of the leg. 

Taking the facts as stated in this 
inquiry, there is a strong suspicion 
that the lameness is in the foot and 
that it is due to a nail or some other 
sharp object puncturing the sole or 
frog. Why do we suspect a nail punc- 
ture? For the reason that the lame- 
ness is severe and developed sudden- 
ly and there is no swelling or sore- 
ness to be found in any of the other 
parts of the leg. Sudden and severe 
lameness is pretty apt to be followed 
by swelling unless the seat of the 
trouble is inside the hoof. Of course, 
there might be an exception to this 
rule, but if the animal also places the 
lame foot well in advance of the 
sound one and brings the sound foot 
up even with or only slightly in ad- 
vance of the lame one in walking, the 
evidence is reasonably conclusive. 
The average man is often deceived by, 
a failure to find a nail in the foot og, 
any evidence of one having punctured 
the horn. A nail may penetrate the 
sole even, and certainly the frog, and 
if it pulls out promptly any trace of 
its entrance may be very difficult te 
find. The writer has found it impos- 
sible to see the point of entrance of a 
nail, even in a white foot well clean- 
ed, until the horn was pared away 
down pretty close to the quick. When 
the nail pulls out quickly the horn 
springs back in place and the blood 
will merely stain the horn for a slight 
distance around the injured part, 
leaving any evidence of the presence 
of the injury almost impossible to de- 
tect on the outside. If a horse be- 
comes suddenly and severely lame, 
there is no swelling in any other part 
of the leg, the animal walks in the 
manner described above and if by 
tapping or pressing the hoof with a 
pair of pincers or a hoof tester a sore 
spot is found one is safe in paring 
away the horn even though there is 
no evidence of the penetration of a 
nail or other such object. 

In case of nail puncture it is best to 
remove the horn, if this is practica- 
ble and it usually is, so as to permit 
free drainage and thoroughly disin- 
fect the wound with a strong solu- 
tion of some coal tar disinfectant, or 
in the absence of this, turpentine may 
be used if it is kept from coming in 
contact with the skin. Of course, suf- 
ficient packing with gauze or cotton 
to keep out the dirt is necessary, but 
frequent washing out with the disin- 
fectant is the important matter. 











What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW .F. MASSEY 
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Slaked Lime 


. HERE burnt lime 

lated around a lime 
number of years will it be-of suffi- 
cient value to justify hauling three 
miles to apply to land?” 

If you can get this lime for the 
hauling it will pay very well. It has 
simply gone back to what it was in 
the rock, carbonate of calcium. 


Wood Ashes 


“7 KNOW that it is advised not to 

mix wood ashes and manure. Is it 
all right to mix them with fertil- 
izers?” 

No, the lime in the ashes will tend 
to make phosphoric acid in the acid 
phosphate less available, and it will 
drive off ammonia from any organic 
matter like cottonseed meal or tank- 
age. Better spread ashes broadcast 
on the land. 


* The Same Old Question 


. ILL it pay to use sawdust under 
sweet and Irish potatoes? It is 
all pine and sawed last year.” 

Every few days some one comes up 
with. this question about sawdust for 
manure. You can make many more 
potatoes by letting the sawdust alone 
than you will by using it. It is not 
only worthless as manure, but will 
do positive damage, especially on 
sandy land. 


~ More Kudzu 


ILL the kudzu thrive on hillside 

and sandy soil? When is the 
best time to plant it? Will purple 
martins eat honey bees?” 

Kudzu will grow nearly anywhere 
and in nearly any kind of soil. But 
remember that once planted it is 
there to stay, and if not watched 
closely it will spread a long way. 
Plant at any time you can get the 
roots and the soil is not frozen. I do 
not believe that martins eat bees. 


Better Pay a Good Price for Good 
Seed 
“wut the plants that come up 


where tomatoes grew last year 
make good plants for setting?” 
These plants came from the late 
refuse tomatoes and are likely to be 
inferior, and you will get more poor 
tomatoes than good ones. Far better 
get the best seed from seedsmen of 
the best reputation. 


accumu- 
for a 


has 
kiln 

















Cultivation Essential to Peach Trees 
5 HAVE a twoz-acre peach orchard. 

The blooms are all killed. I wish 
to sow something in this orchard to 
make a summer pasture for hogs. 
What shall I use?” 

Peach trees should be cleanly cul- 
tivated till July. Then the cultiva- 
tion should stop for the new growth 
to ripen. Hogs will not do serious 
harm: Sow soy beans in rows three 
feet apart, and cultivate them clean. 
Then when the pods are well filled 
you can turn the hogs in. These 
beans will give more feed than prob- 
ably anything else. 


Cherry Trees Fail to Fruit 
“T HAVE some well grown cherry 
trees which bloom every year, but 
only make a few scattering cherries 
Please give remedy.” 

If the trees were moved to Pennsyl- 
vania or New York they would doubt- 
less fruit heavily, but in the South 
none of the larger sweet cherries 
will. fruit outside the mountain dis- 
tricts. The sour cherries, like Morel- 
lo, Montmorency, Early Richmond 





and the Duke class, will fruit, but the 
Biggareau and Heart cherries never 





will. There is nothing that will mak 


them fruit. 


~ Wild Onions in Pasture 


“T HAVE recently taken into my pas- 
ture a piece of land infested with 
there anything I 
land to destroy 


onions. Is 
use on the 


wild 
could 
them?” 

Write to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., and ask 
for copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 28 
on the destruction of weeds It is 
said that if cows are taken off the 
pasture four hours before milking 
there will be no flavor left in the 
milk. Cooking soda scattered over 
the feed will help. 


Do Not Sow Millet in Peas for Hay 


“T INTEND to sow peas and millet 


after harvesting a grain crop. 
Would you advise the use of fer- 
tilizer? If so, what and how much? 


Land will make 20 to 25 bushels of 


often they are planted in young peach 
orchards and if any harm has been 
done it is that well fertilized sweet 
potatoes are likely to grow too large, 
the cultivation and fertiliza- 
tion will help the trees. Certain no- 
tions get handed about by people who 
believe all they and never in- 
experiment for them- 


while 


hear 
vestigate 
selves. 


or 


The Citrus Trifoliata for Hedge 
"Re OwuiG that you have had exe 

perience with hardy orange, Citrus 
trifoliata, I would like to have your 
opinion of it as a permanent fence. 


What distance apart is best? Will 
any soil do? Will it grow in the 
woods? I have several miles of hog- 


proof fence, but the cost of mainten- 
ance is heavy and I am trying to find 
something better.” 

The Citrus trifoliata is the only 
plant I have ever tried that will make 
a really stock-proof hedge. Its na- 
tural dense growth demands less 
shearing than any other hedge plant, 
for it is naturally a bush and not a 
tree. Its terrible thorns project in 
every direction and make it impass- 
able. A foot apart is close enough to 
plant two-year-old plants. About the 
only pruning needed is to clip off in 





first-class shape. 


good stands. 


capable of doing if uncontrolled. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO DO 
‘ THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


G‘ OVER all planters that are to be used soon, putting them in 


2. In planting, run a harrow ahead of the planter to get all 
clods and trash out of the way. Doing this will help greatly in getting 


3. Utilize the wet days in attending to such left-over jobs as 
cleaning up fence rows, repairing fénces and cleaning out ditches. 

4. During the next heavy rain put on a rain-coat and make a 
careful inspection of your hillsides and terraced fields. 
best of all times for finding the weak places and, too, such an in- 
spection will give you an idea of just how much damage water is 


5. Keep the ditches open, so that none of the low places will get 
water-logged and worthless for growing crops. 
6. Subscribe for one or more Liberty Loan Bonds. 


This is the 








corn an acre. In another field I wish 
to sow peas in rows and cultivate for 
seed. How much fertilizer there?” 

I would not advise sowing millet 
with peas, for it, will ripen seed be- 
fore the peas are ready to cut, and 
these seed will make the hay dan- 
gerous for horses and mules. Peas 
make the best of hay without any 
mixture of other things, andthe millet 
can be sowed alone and cut as soon 
as the heads come out and wil! make 
far better hay than in the peas. In 
either event 300 pounds of acid phos- 
phate an acre will help. 


Better 





Stick to the Soy Beans 


“IT HAVE been reading a great deal 

about the velvet beans. I am a 
dairyman and usually sow soy beans 
in my corn that I cut for silage. They 
increase the tonnage per ‘acre and 
make very fine silage. Now what do 
you think of putting velvet beans in 
the corn instead of soy beans?” 

In your section of Virginia the early 
velvet beans might possibly mature 
seed, but it is doubtful except in a 
very favorable season. The food va- 
lue is mainly in the beans, and the 
soy beans will mature more seed and 
richer feed than the velvet beans. 
Then too, it would be hard to find the 
corn if velvet beans are sowed, for 
they will run all over the corn. I 
would advise you to stick to the soy 
beans. 





Sweet Potatoes in Orchard 


“T HAVE planted a lot of fruit trees, 

some of them peaches. I am told 
not to plant sweet potatoes among 
the peach trees. Can there be any 
harm done by them?” 

No, but a great deal of good may 
be done from growing potatoes or 
other low growing vegetable crops in 
a peach orchard. There are immense 
areas grown where I live, and very 


the fall the long shoots that are pro- 
duced in late summer, and thus keep 
the growth dense. 





Rabbits Barking Trees 


“T HAVE recently set an apple orch- 

ard and I find that the rabbits are 
gnawing the bark, and will surely 
injure or kill the trees. What is the 
remedy?” 

You can prevent the rabbits from 
barking the trees by wrapping the 
stems in wire screen cloth. Smearing 
animal blood on the trees is said to 
keep them off. You can paint the 
lower foot of the tree trunk with lead 
arsenate paste, slightly diluted. I do 
not know what the law is in your 
state, but here in Maryland we have 
a silly law making a closed season 
for rabbits, for no one’s benefit but 
idle gunners, which are as great or 
greater nuisance than the rabbits. 
After January 1 we are forbidden to 
shoot rabbits, and they come into my 
garden and eat my cabbage and in 
summer bite the cantalounes. And do 
we shoot them—well! 





Sweet Potatoes for Bedding 


“IN SELECTING seed for corn and 
other plants we always’ en- 
deavor to get the best developed 
grain. On the other hand in bedding 
sweet potatoes we select the small 
ones called slips for seed. This ap- 
pears to me to be contrary to the 
general laws of nature and improve- 
ment. Is there any good reason why 
a small potato should be used instead 
of a large one, except that it is more 
economical? Should we not expect 
a better yield of large potatoes 
from the large seed potatoes?” 
Where f live the sweet potato is 
one of our main farm crops. We do 


not select the small potatoes from the 
general 


crop for bedding, but we 
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grow them especially for bedding, by 
planting cuttings of vines from the 
best hills in August. These make 
medium-sized potatoes and far more 
planis per square foot of bed than 
any others. But there is no reason 
why a small potato from a hill that 
made several large should 
not make good plants, for the plants 
are of the nature of the vine rather 
than of the root. The chief trouble 
we have here is to avoid having too 
Many overgrown sweet potatoes. 
These overgrown ones. are not salable 
like the medium-sized ones. 


has ones 





Potatoes in Garden 

“T HAVE your garden book and it is 

surely fine. You say on page 7 
that potatoes will make if they have 
phosphoric acid and potash. Please 
tell me what to use to get these. My 
garden is red clay and I have gotten 
it in fairly good condition, getting 
manure, rye and clover spaded into it. 


Also tell me what fertilizer to use 
with my asparagus bed.” 

[ stated in effect that many old 
gardens which have had stable ma- 


nure annually get an excess of nitro- 
gen as compared with the mineral 
fertilizers, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash, and make tall tops and few po- 
tatoes, and that if this nitrogen is 
balanced with potash and phosphate 
it will make heavier crops of pota- 
toes, for the phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash are essential to the making and 
storing of starch, and potatoes are 
largely starch. Hence it is important 
to add acid phosphate to the manure 
used. Your red soil which has had 
manure and green manures will have 
by their use plenty of available pot- 
ash released by the organic decay 
from the inexhaustible store of sili- 
cate of potash in your soil. I cover 
my garden heavily in the fall with 
stable manure and dig this under in 
the spring and then add acid phos- 
phate at the rate of 1000 pounds an 
acre to completely balance the ma- 
nure. As to fertilizers for asparagus 
read the book. 





The Tomato Crop for Canning 

HE Great Peninsula between the 

Delaware and Chesapeake Bays 
grows more tomatoes than any sec- 
tion of equal size in the United 
States, and has canner factories by 
the thousand. In ordinary times the 
canners get their supply of tomatoes 


for $10 or less per ton. Last year 
the conditions were very different, 


the season was bad and the crop was 
short, and canners paid an average of 
near $35 a ton. A week or so ago it 
was stated that the Government had 
fixed the price for this season at $21 
a ton, and the growers generally con- 
cluded that they had better grow $2 
corn. 

But recently it has been authori- 
tatively stated that the price of $21 a 
ton was not fixed by authority, but 
was a tentative price between the 
canners and the buyers for the Army 
and Navy. Evidently it was a test 
to see what the growers would do. 
When it was found that the farmers 
would not plant tomatoes for the 
price stated, it was very promptly 
disavowed, and the price left to the 
rule of supply and demand. The pros- 
pect is that there will be few farmers 
willing to contract in advance at any 
fixed price. They remember last sea- 
son, when many contracted early at 
$15 a ton, while those depending on 
the open market got $35. Naturally 
every farmer in this section plants 
a field in tomatoes, and with a pros- 
pect for fair prices the fields will be 
as large as they can get labor for. 
Some canners are trying to get con- 
tracts at $26 a ton, but the chances 
are that $30 a ton will be the lowest 
price, and it depends on the season 
at to whether the price will go above 
this. If the farmers decline to con- 
tract ahead, the canners cannot bid 
on Government contracts except at a 
very wide margin. At any rate, the 
canned tomatoes are going to be 
higher than ever. 
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2 <@ STORAGE 
BATTERY 


“Is There Really Much Difference 


in Batteries?” 


The answer is easy, for any dealer 
or car owner who distinguishes be- 
tween the big things, on which bat- 
tery life and efficiency depend, and 
the little details, which are less im- 
portant individually, though taken all 
together they make considerable dif- 
ference between high-class, well-built 
batteries on the one hand and cheap 
batteries on the other. 


Take the little things first—strength 
and durability of box and jars, size 
of terminals, quality of sealing com- 
pound, careful selection, testing and 
mixing of the lead oxides for plates, 
design of grid, and so on. 


Which battery has the biggest and 
highest average of all of them? 


Isn’t it logical to suppose it is the 
battery which is built by the largest 
and oldest builder of automobile start- 
ing and lighting batteries—with the 
widest experience and most complete 
facilities? 


—the battery which has year after 


year been used as standard equip- 
ment by about 85% of all car- 
builders? 


Such leadership could not be es- 
tablished and maintained except by 
superior quality in every detail of 
design, material and workmanship. 


And now consider the big difference 
—one on which the life of the current 
producing plates is directly dependent 
—INSULATION. 


Willard Threaded Rubber 
Insulation 
The™ “Still Better Willard’ has 
Threaded Rubber Insulation between 
its plates. 


It is one of those rare discoveries 
that go to the very heart of the bat- 
tery—transforming it into a newer, 
still better product. 


It is a thing battery engineers want- 
ed for years—a really practical hard 
rubber protection for battery plates. 


All sorts of ways have been tried 





to devise a rubber insulation that 
would preserve the superior insulating 
qualities of rubber without either 
decreasing the voltage or increas- 
ing battery size and weight. 


The problem was to find the proper 
method of allowing the battery solu- 
tion to pass through the insulation, 
this being necessary to assure the 
proper voltage. 


Willard found the answer by pierc- 
ing the hard rubber insulation with 
196,000 tiny threads. 


The results have been so remark- 
able, the demand for the Still Better 
Willard has been so insistent —that 
you owe it to yourself to get the facts 
at first hand. ; 


Call at the Service Station and let 
me show you the battery. Meantime, 
write Willard Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Cleveland, for their interesting 
free booklet, ““The Story of 196,000 
Little Threads.”’ 

Willard Service 
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POULTRY FARM EQUIPMENT 


By G. H. ALFORD 
[This is No. 14 of a series of 15 articles on 


“Farm Implements aad Machinery.” 


will appear next week.] 








T the commercial poultrymen of 
the country deserve great credit, 
but the “side issue” branch of 
the many thousands of small diversi- 
fied farms earns about 9 per cent of 
the total value of the poultry crop. 
This is true for the reason that the 
farm is the cheapest place to raise 
poultry. No land rent is charged to 
the poultry; no expensive buildings 
are required; the flocks pick up most 
of their living and do good to vege- 
tables and fruit trees by destroying 
harmful insects. 

The large majority of farmers keep 
poultry as a money-making side line, 
but all poultry-keepers should be 
equipped for the business. The hen 
house need not be expensive, but it 
should be comfortable, light, well ven- 
tilated, clean and free from vermin. 


The Incubator a Necessity 
VERY poultry raiser should have 
the right kind of tools with which 

to do his work. This means that 
thousands of farmers should have in- 
cubators to hatch large percentages 
of big, strong, healthy chickens. A 
cheap wagon or farm implement of 
inferior quality may do good work 
for a short time, but an incubator 
deals with the life principle, and an 
ill-constructed incubator will coax 
chickens into life which stand no 
show whatever of living to market 
age. However, the experimental stage 
of the incubator is long since past, 
and practically all of the incubators 
on the market are good machines. Of 
course, where only a few chickens are 
wanted, the eggs may be hatched by 
hens. However, for hatching for the 
early market and for large quantities 
of chicks for any purpose the incu- 
bator is a necessity. 

No rules can be given for operat- 
ing incubators that will give satis- 
factory results with all makes. Dif- 
ferences in construction make neces- 
sary different methods of operation. 
It is always best to follow closely 
the directions for operating sent with 
the machine. 

A good coop for the use of the hen 
and young chickens is the A-shaped 
coop. This coop is easily made .by a 
good carpenter or may be purchased 
for a small sum of money. The out- 
door brooders for smali incubator 
chicks are of various sizes and kinds. 
Customers who buy these brooders, 
instead of relying on home-made 
brooders, not only get the benefit of 
long experience, but get brooders that 
are complete in fact and are not lia- 
ble to be defective in some essential 
point. Many poultry raisers fail be- 
cause of poor equipment. 

The chick shelter affords the young 
chicks greater protection than is af- 
forded by the ordinary home-made 
wire enclosed runs. By the use of 
this shelter the chicks have an out- 
door run and they are protected from 
rain and storm. This shelter is made 
in different sizes. It is shipped 
knocked-down at a low freight rate. 


Nest eggs are made that kill lice 
and mites in nests and on the hens 
body. These eggs are used in‘ the 
nest in the same manner as ordinary 
mest eggs, or may be placed in one 
corner of the nest underneath the 
nesting material. These nest eggs 
slowly evaporate, giving off fumes 
which kill the insects. 

Different kinds of lice paints are 
used to kill mites on poultry house 
walls, on roosts and in nests. If used 
freely on roosts, walls and dropping 
boards in poultry houses, these kill 
all insect parasites of poultry. The 
spraying or painting should be done 
every week. 

Different kinds of egg-testers are 
used to bring to view the develop- 
ment of the contents of the egg, mak- 
ing it possible to discover the de- 
grees of fertility or the growth of the 
embryo. Testers are thoroughly’ 





practical and can be obtained for a 
very small sum of money. 

A dry food hopper for poultry saves 
a very large per cent of the food. 
They are in successful use on nearly 
every experiment station farm and on 
nearly all successful poultry farms. 
It saves time and increases the egg 
production. 

Fowls are very wasteful especially 
of grit, oyster shell, charcoal, etc., 
when fed on the ground or in open 
dishes and feed troughs. Grit and 
shell feed boxes enable you to stop 
the loss and they also possess sani- 
tary value. 

The water supply often conveys 
contagious diseases from one fowl to 
another. The discharge from the 
nostrils of roupy fowls often drops 
into the drinking water of the water 
troughs. Separable drinking fountains 
are low-priced and easy to clean. 


Eggs intended for hatching should 
be turned daily, especially as warm 
weather approaches. Market eggs 
should be turned every two or three 


Small spray pumps for exterminat- 
ing lice and mites on poultry and in 
poultry houses are a necessity in 
every well regulated poultry yard. 
Wire nests are easy to keep clean, 
vermin proof and last always. 
Bone-cutters and feed-cutters and 
grinding mills should be used by even 
farmers with small or moderate sized 


flocks. Low priced and handy cut- 
ters and mills should be in great 
demand. 





IT PAYS TO KEEP BEES 


150 North Carolina Association Mem- 
bers Picked up About a $200 Aver- 
age on Honey Last Year—Write 
Sams if You Need Help 


EEKEEPING, to a great extent, is 

offering a solution to the scarcity- 
of-sugar problem. Due to the growing 
importance of honey as a sugar sub- 
stitute, this form of farming is rapidly 
on the increase in the South generally 
and in North Carolina particularly, 
where the beekeepers have organized 
themselves into an association, now 
two years old and steadily growing in 
numbers and influence. The Agricul- 
tural Extension Service also has re- 
cognized this movement by the ap- 
pointment of a Specialist in Beekeep- 
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BOOSTING THE FOOD CAMPAIGN 


Jersey Cow on Exhibition in Commercial National 


days. Revolving egg cabinets are 
practical devices for turning eggs for 
hatching and for table use. 


Marketing Suggestions 

GG packages for use in shipping 

hatching eggs should be light, dur- 
able, safe and cheap. The package 
should be so constructed that each 
egg is encased in a cylinder made of 
heavy corrugated paper. 

The poultryman who markets only 
fresh eggs and sends them to the 
market in neat egg cases always se- 
cures the very best price for his eggs. 
These cases should be made from 
light, well seasoned lumber, dressed 
on both sides. The partitions and 
fillers should be made of extra heavy 
cardboard. 


Shipping coops for poultry should 
be light in weight, roomy, strong and 
durable. These coops may be pur- 
chased knocked-down at a low price 
or made by a farmer handy with 
carpenters’ tools at a small expense. 

A flint-glass nest egg does not 
break easily and lasts indefinitely. It 
is not advisable to remove all laid 
eggs from the nest unless you pro- 
vide a glass egg. 

Caponizing the surplus cockerels 
each season and thereby increasing 
their market value is now an estab- 
lished branch of the poultry indus- 
try. The operation is simple and is 
easily learned. A caponizing set of 
instruments may be purchased for a 
small sum. 

Powder guns for the application of 
insect powders are a necessary arti- 
cle in every poultry yard. 
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ing, Mr. Chas. L. Sams, a native of 
Madison County, N. C., who is attach- 
ed to the Division of Entomology un- 
der Mr. Franklin Sherman, Jr. North 
Carolina ranks fourth in the United 
States in the number of bees kept, 
but prior to the appointment of a bee 
specialist, this phase of farming had 
received no official recognition of any 
kind. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Sher- 
man, the beekeepers organized them- 
selves in a “State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation” in January, 1917, with about 
40 members. By December of last 
year the membership had increased 
to approximately 150 people. These 
began the season of 1917 with over 
5,000 colonies of bees, produced about 
104 tons of honey worth $26,000 and 
finished the season with around 8,000 
colonies, or an increase of about 33 
per cent in the number of bees kept. 
Honey produced in the eastern part of 
the state sold at from 12% to 18 cents 
per pound and that in the western 
section from 20 to 30 cents a pound, 
due, according to Mr. Sams, to lack of 
knowledge of marketing conditions 
on the part of the eastern beekeepers. 
Thus it can be seen that if the entire 
104 tons produced by the 150 members 
had even averaged 18 cents, the bee- 
keepers would have received $37,440 
for their product. 

It is interesting to know just what 
some of the individual counties and 
members have done during the year. 
Martin County, with a membership 
of 18 in the Association, produced 35 
tons of section honey, and one bee- 
keeper with 35 colonies averaged 80 
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pounds of section honey per colony, 
his 2,800 pounds at 12% cents, bring- 
ing him $350. One Gates member's 
475 colonies made approximately 10 
tons of section honey, and he sold in 
one shipment to Durham seven tons 
for $1,750. Back in the mountains, in 
Surry County, the Association has a 
member who owns 500 colonies from 
which he marketed ten tons last year, 
worth at the lowest market price 
$2.500. A woman member in Pitt 
County marketed 2,000 pounds from 
her forty colonies. 

The Association of Beekeepers is 
cooperating with the Extension Spe- 
cialist in beekeeping, Mr. Sams, in an 
endeavor to realize on this great un- 
utilized resource. He is able to be of 
assistance to the bee folks in many 
ways; for as he says, “I can take a 
few old log hives and make more 
honey than another person who has 
all the latest equipment, because you 
have got to know bees before you can 
be successful with them.” Mr. Sams 
has had 18 years experience in his 
work, and is one of the best posted 
men on this subject in the country 
Write him at Raleigh if you need 
help. , 

Improved hives and better bees are 
two of the greatest needs of the in- 
dustry at present. The Italian bees, 
being naturally our allies, should re- 
place the common black German bees 
which, besides being poor producers 
and workers, are, at this time, natur- 
ally our enemies. The standard ten- 
frame Langstroth hive should also be 
put in. For information on beekeep- 
ing Mr. Sams recommends that every 
interested person write the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 847 on Bees and 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 503 on Comb 
Honey. F. H. JETER. 


Many Sheep Killed by Dogs 


NVESTIGATION by the United 

States Department of Agriculture 
among sheep owners in 15 states east 
of the Rocky Mountains shows that 
out of a total of 6,836,492 sheep in the 
502 counties reporting, 34,683 were 
killed by dogs in one year (1913) and 
were paid for by the counties. At the 
same rate of loss in other farm states, 
the total annual destruction of sheep 
by dogs would be 107,760. 

“But these figures are based orily 
upon the number actually paid for, 
and it is more than probable that the 
true losses far exceed this,” says 
Farmers’ Bulletin 935, “The Sheep- 
killing Dog.” “It is known that many 
sheep are killed which are never re- 
ported to the county official. 

“In 1913 crop reports in 3 farm states 
submitted estimates which showed 
that the number of sheep in those 
states could be increased 150 per cent 
without displacing other livestock. 
Such an increase would place approxi- 
mately 34,000,000 more sheep in those 
states than there are now. Of 1,4il 
answers received to the question as 
to whether sheep-raising is profitable 
in the farm states, 887 answer ‘yes.’ 
Of 894 answers as to the causes pre- 
venting increase in the numbers of 
sheep, 531 said, ‘Dogs’.” 

Uniform state laws are advocated 
by the bulletin as being the most ef- 
fective methods of dealing with the 
sheep-killing dog. 








THE POTATO BUG’S LAMENT 


*Taters growin’ rank and fine 
But nary a leaf to bite. 
Every leaf upon the vine 
Is colored bluish-white— 


Jes’ because the grower read 
How to spray his crop, 

Usin’ arsenate of lead— 
Wish to Lord he'd stop! 


With these poisons stickin’ round 
It’s hard for such as I, 

Here I lay me on the ground, 
Turn up my toes—and die,—F. S. 





THE SPOILS OF WAR 


Kiltie—“‘Are you the fellow that dragged 
me oot of a shell hole under fire?” 

Member of the Ambulance Corps 
estly)—“Oh, that's all right.’’ 

Kiltie—"Oh, it is, is it? Weel then, what 
did ye do with ma pipe?” 


(mod- 
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Everything to Wear, Necessities for Home, Workshop or Farm—at a Big Saving 


HIS book is truly Your Bargain Book. From cover to cover, every page represents a distinct saving on some one thing 

that you need for your family, your home, your workshop or the farm. You cannot study it too closely. The more 

familiar you are with Your Bargain Book the better able you are to meet present market conditions, for the savings 
on one article will go a long way toward the purchase of another. Remember everything in Your Bargain Book is guar- 
anteed. Your money back if you are not satisfied, Keep your copy handy. : 
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Dinnerware to 927A2370 Maynard High Speed RIGHT—and these prices prove it. : z 
oO Sult Every Purse, Mocel, White cedar tub bound with ‘ * ‘ 
Many sets repro- heavy hoops; large flat rim, flywheel; 4 Plain Tread—Universal Type | Non-Skid—Universal Type 
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Meetings.” 
the Boll Weevil.”] 





The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


XV.—Experiences in Buying Land 
[This is No. 15 of a series of 25 subjects te be discussed in our “Farmers’ Experience 
The subject for discussion next week will be “Experiences in Fighting 











“Buy Less Improved Land and 
Build Up” 
($3 Prize Letter) 
Y EXPERIENCE in buying land 
seems to show that it pays better 





in this section of the South to buy 
the less improved lands. Two years 
ago I bought a run-down farm that 


had grown up in briers and bushes. I 
purchased this tract for a small sum 
and began improvements. Fencing 
was my biggest task, and next was 
the cleaning up of those grown-up 
fields. After putting the land in shape 
it is worth more than twice as much, 
in fact will sell for three times what 
I paid for it. 

A few years ago I bought about 50 
acres of land that had been run down. 
The land was mostly level or slightly 
rolling. The man from whom I bought 
had put the land into two fields, and 
he would put one field to corn one 
year and the other field the next. He 
never put on a winter cover crop; in 
fact didn’t pretend to grow anything 
except corn. His land got run down 
and he sold it to me for $500. I began 
growing wheat, oats, clover, peas, 
beans, grasses and the like on this 
land, and it is worth three to four 
thousand dollars now. 

From my experience in land buy- 
ing, 1 believe that it pays to buy or- 
dinary land. The highly improved 
lands cost so much that the interest 
on your extra money needed to pur- 
chase it would improve the ordinary 
farm. 





Of course improved lands give 
quicker and larger incomes, but I 
consider it more economical to buy 
the lands I have described. 

Goin, Tenn. LON ROBERTSON. 


It Pays to Buy Good Land, Says 
Mr. Conger 
($2 Prize Letter) 

NLESS a farmer has really built 

up a farm some time in his life 
from a poor state of cultivation to 
one of fertility and good productive- 
ness, he is more than likely to under- 
estimate the cost and hard work it re- 
quires. Today land can be built up to 
a high state of cultivation in less than 
half the time it required some years 
ago when the farmer knew but little 
about the value of clover, soy beans, 
cowpeas, etc., as soil-improvers, but 
even now building up depleted soil is 
a slow and costly task. 

Many things should be taken into 
consideration in deciding whether or 
not to buy good land, under a high 
state of cultivation, paying a good 
price for it, or to buy thin, depleted 
land at a low price with the idea of 
building it up to a high state of cul- 
tivation. Basing my opinion on prac- 
tical experience, 1 would advise no 
man who has passed the age of 50 
years to purchase poor land with a 
view to building it up by his own per- 
sonal efforts. Building up depleted 
soil, being a slow task at best, gives 
the younger men a longer time to 
reap the harvest from his efforts and 








“BUT DADDY, MOTHER DIDN’T DO ANYTHING WRONG!” 




















Are you buying your 
Bonds you eught te buy? 


what you haven't done? 


your C hildren, Yourself 





You know how many Bonds you can and should buy 
share? Are you telling your friends you have bought the 


Are you asking your friends to buys Bonds? 
Are you doing these things, or are you apologizing in your thoughts and words for 


Are you saying “I am going to” or “I have”? 
To buy Liberty ey is your duty to the World, America, your home, your Mether, 


t, Daddy, mother didn’t do anything wrong.” 


ts UT, Daddy, Mother didn’t doe any- 
thing wrong!” 


That's what ‘e little girl said to her 
father after eme of the Hun's Zeppelin 
Raids. 

The little girl was sitting on her fath- 
er’s knee in a Lendon Hospital. 

The dead body of mother was on a cot 
beside them. 


And oh, how that little girl loved 
that mother 


If the Huns get the chance, they will 
drep bombs on the homes in your town. 

if the Huns get the chance, they will 
drop bombs on the school houses of your 
town, 

if the Huns get the chance, they will 
drop bombs that will kill defenseless 
women and children, and among the 
fenseless women and children may be 
one mother or your little boy or little 


“But the Huns will never get to 
this country,” you say 
You are right, they won't get there if 


yeu do yeur share—if you buy your share 
of Liberty Bonds. 


No one can tell you what your share 
may be, but you know. 


—Selected. 








enables him to better withstand the 
hard work required. 

Paying cash versus going in debt 
for land should also have consider- 
ation. Was I to go in debt for 
land, I would have to know that I 
was getting a genuine bargain if I 
purchased poor soil in preference to 
rich, productive soil. The man who 
purchases land on credit usually has a 


a ee 








America’s only known-priced clothes 


Styleplus Week is a national affair. 


What is the interest behind it? A big idea. 


Styleplus 


Week is a national exhibit of the distinctive style, fabrics, and tailoring, made possible at moderate 
price, by the Styleplus idea of concentrating a great volume on each grade. 
Visit the Styleplus store in your town this coming week. This is the season to buy clothes 


with a reputation to maintain—a good time to get the Styleplus habit. 
your pride, get good quality and keep your outlay on the thrift spirit basis. 
Clothes stand out better than their price. 


Look for the Styleplus Label in the coat. 








Styleplus distributors will sell Styleplus Clothes $17 
black label) as long as their supplies of this grade last. 


Write us (Dept. 











If you do, you will satisfy 
The values in Styleplus 


You know the price before you go into the store. 
$21— Green Label. 


$25—Red Label. 


W ) for free copy of “The Stylepius Book,” 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. 
Founded 1649 Baltimore, Md. 








yearly payment to make that must 
come from the fertility of his soil. If 
that soil be impoverished and unpro- 
ductive, the purchaser has to depend 
upon a broken stéck for his payments 
as well as his living. Since a farmer's 
wealth is no longer measured by 
acres as in olden times, but by fertil- 
ity, it is well to know the fertility of 
any soil before purchasing it. Speak- 
ing from forty years’ experience in 
cultivating good soil and building up 
depleted soil, I would prefer one acre 
of land under a high state of cultiva- 
tion to three acres under a low state 
of cultivation and badly depleted, 
even though it could be built up to 
the productiveness of the one acre. 
C. C. CONGER, Jr. 
Penn Laird, Va. 


Buying Land Promotes Economy 
and Thrift : 


BvYY a piece of land, make one pay- 

ment and give vendor’s lien notes 
for the remainder, and you will man- 
age some way to meet those notes 
when they fall due. This applies, of 
course, to the man who buys land for 
a home and not for speculation. 
When we bought our first piece of 
land we made a small payment and 
gave a note for the balance. We had 
no idea where this money was to 
come from, but we managed to have 
it when the note fell due. We have 
been buying land on this same plan 
ever since, and we always manage 
somehow to meet the notes. 

In buying land it is not a good idea 
to “bite off more than you can chew.” 
This causes a great many men to lose 
their hard-earned savings. It is best 
to buy just what you are confident 
that you can pay for. Sometimes you 
can sell out and get even, and some- 
times you can sell out for a profit if 
you cannot meet your payments; but 
sometimes are forced to give up the 
land and lose what you put in it. 

Any time is a good time to buy 
land, but don’t undertake too much. 
Swapping a small tract of land for a 
large one is another thing that often 
brings disaster to the small farmer. 
Land dealers know this trick, and 
they work it to a finish. The land 
shark gives you a seemingly fabu- 
lous price for your small farm in a 
trade for his large one. He takes 
your note for several thousand. dol- 
lars. If yon fail to meet these notes, 
or cannot sell your land and get out 
even, he closes you out, and you are 
left with a sad heart and some costly 
experience. I know of one large farm 
in this neighborhood that several 
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Saturday, 


“I Can't Fill 
One-Fifth of 
My Orders’”’ 


a Real 
Money 
Maker 






Hundreds 
of Other 
Owners of 


American Marvel 


Flour Mills 


| | 
| 

| Say the Same Thing | 

| 

| { 









now in use in this country. | 
No better proof of the wonderful 
} success of this mill could be given | 


| 
| Over 1200 American Marvel Mills are 
} 


"| than the hundreds of enthusiastic 
ir letters we receive from these owners, 


| Write Today for Booklet 


HH “Evidence” | 


I The American Marvel Mill is un- | 

i questionably the most _ economical 

" «type of flour milling equipment. | 

iH Its yield is the greatest. Its economy of power | 
ti and labor is undisputed. It operates on mere 

fraction of the power Sequieed t og AL —4 

of equipment. Cos gan con do of the work. 


i} No experience requir | 
| Everyone Eats Bread—TakesFlour | 
to Make It | 

Here is an opportunity to fives into a profitable | 
| 


vestment. Ask us 
easy terms of 
means a day’s 


business with but a limited 
about our 30 days 
payment, Every 


ree trial and 
wai 





Cheap pumpins 
“use the Wind 
pump water with the $ 65 


Eclipse Wood Windmill — 
use wind for power. Our rec- r} 
ordsshowthat yourwater sup- a 
ply will cost you only $1.65 a year, figured 
on service in years, rather than first cost. 
Eclipse Mills have been sold for 60 years and we 
can give names of farmers who are stil] pump- 
ing water witb the Eclipse, af 
38 Years of Service 
Buy the Eclipse—it is a time-tried, solidly-con- 
waned, powerful wi: an. _ requiring little at- 
on Sn p repairs, ie our dealer for an 
mill and 4, ‘e will serve you. 
Pelehente. | Morse & Co. 
ilinois 
:- a 











small farmers have traded for, and 


| leit it dead broke. 


] think it better to give ahree or 
five-year notes at a low rate of inter- 
est, rather than to give yearly notes 
at a high rate of interest. The long- 
time notes give you more time 
make preparations for payment. One 
bad year might prevent you 
meeting an annual note, but it is 
hardly possible that you would have 
several bad years in succession. 

WHITNEY MONTGOMERY. 

Eureka, Texas. 


Better to Buy Land Than Pay Rent 
Y EXPERIENCE in buying land 
is small, yet is worth lots to me 

and may interest someone else. 
Five years ago I bought 40 

with borrowed money. Two years 
later I bought 60 more, again with 

borrowed money, and this year I 


acres 


rowed money. I gave land securities 





| family and teams. 


on two notes and have paid them off. 
On this last note the lender asked 
only my signature. 

Now the point I would suggest is 
this: If you are a hustler you can 
buy a home. Don’t be too “choicy”,— 
a home is mostly what you make it. 


bought the first I would have saved 
more than I have paid in interest on 
borrowed money, and at that time | 
had the chance of one piece of good 
land that I cannot get now 
paying a handsome premium. 

Buy you a piece of land, 
you can get, price considered. Paying 
interest is not so bad as paying rent. 
You have a good chance to own your 
land if you pay interest, but if you 
pay rent you don’t get any closer toa 
home of your own. And besides, a 


You may have misfortunes and be a 
long time paying for your home, but 
when you have it you are “somebody.” 
Figure the rent you pay plus the ex- 
pense of moving, as most renters 
move pretty often, and see 
greater, interest or rent. 


J. M. SCARBROUGH. 


Buying and Building Up a Run- 
own. Farm 
OUR years ago a man in this neigh- 


borhood, who owned a very poor 


he 
for 


Texas, as 
half enough 


and to 


could 


move 
make 


and I bought it. I knew that in two 
or three years I could have the place 
in fine shape, by giving it special 
care and attention and spending some 
money on it. 

I went to work getting posts for the 
fence and for completing the houses. 





OTTAWA FNGINES 





_Kerosene-Gasoline 


Kerosene Engine you can get more 
gallon of 6c Kerosene than you can 
a gallon of 20 or 25 cent gasolinein any gas- 
=— aa. anking, no batteries, easy to 
y to 


start, easy to operate. 
Valuable Free Book *°: ‘anv engine’ or 


expects to buy one should know how gure 
exactly what an neis worth—Why I use the 
valve in the head a. the off-set cylinder 
construction and larger valves. 
90 Days Trial. 10 Year Guarantee. 
Ta pag L sold 7! from fac- 
‘ore you buy 
hn an get my _—— 


er. Write today. 












Every farmer who 






saving 
GEO. E. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 
1696 King St, Ottawa, Rane. 


CANNING OUTFITS 
most compl and 
convenient on the 
arket. Multiplied 
thousands used y 
Government 
tomato chubs, 
ers and fruit growers. 
Special prices for 
early orders. Free 
descriptive matter. 
FARM CANNING 
MACHINE ae 


Dent. P. F. 











ning. 
ting Capping Steels, 
Dehydrators, Sanitary 
2 and Supplies. 
ANNE ‘ER MFG Free anaes. 

. 
oye Ne be Gadlanapoite, tnd. 














Save your papers and get a binder. 


while my two boys removed te 
rocks from the fields. As they moved 
on I had the land grubbed and put 
the two-horse plows to bedding up— 
then we filled those middles 
drifts, leaves, stable and lot manure 
and acid phosphate. We then rebed- 
ded and planted peas. There were 
some ditches cut through the land, as 
it was hilly, and we cut briers, brushes 
and pinetops and filled them up and 
sowed Bermuda grass seed 


with | 


to | 


from | 





bought 54 acres and again with bor- | 


Blue Buckle O 


If I had bought all my land when [ | 


without 


the best | 


land note will make a fellow hustle. | 


which is | 





rocky farm of 80 acres, decided to sell | 
never | 
his | 
His price was $700, | 





upon | 


them, and in two years you couldn't | 


tell where they had been. 
year I fertilized in the same manner 
as the first and planted the whole 
place in corn, beans and peanuts. I 
gathered 500 barrels of corn and left 
enough beans and peanuts to winter 
41 head of cows and 37 head of hogs. 
Then last year I put 7% tons of acid 
phosphate on the place and planted 
cotton, harvesting 159 bales. 

This year I am preparing the land 
better and fertilizing it better and 


| putting half corn, beans and peanuts 


the other half cotton. 
The man that I bought from has 
moved back this spring and wants to 


‘rent half the place another year for 
$200. He said it would make more 


than twice as much as the whole 
place used to make. And fF guess it 
will’ MISSISSIPPI. 


The second | 












Roomy 
Overall 

















Blue Buchles have a solid reinforced 
backband that can't rip out 


Union Made 


VerAlIs 





give you work comfort every work-day against the hardest 


Strain, twist or pull. 


That’s because they are full-fashioned 


and loose-cut where ordinary overalls bind and rip out. 


Blue Buckles are made to give you the best service-value 
money can buy. For that reason, their union workmanship 
is the best; only the toughest wear-weight indigo blue denim 
goes into them; seams are so stoutly stitched shey are guaran- 
teed to last the life of the garment! 


Get into Blue Buckles for long service and for work comfort! 
t Notice Blue Buckle’s solid reinforced backhand 
imstead of the easy-to-rip V-shaped vent or strap-buckle. 
A solid denim fly is cut into Blue Buckles, not 


tell you they are right! 


backband can’t rip! 


We 


Blue Buchie’s 


separate and sewed on! You'll be delighted with the rea/ brass buttons, 
patent snap-clasps and wear-proof buckles and loops you'll find on Blue 
Buckles—the nation’s economy work clothes! 


Jobbers OverAll Company, Lynchburg, Va. 


Ca aoe 
aa Sakae 5 a 
iy. 


rgest iacoree of Union 
ie in the 





Worla 


TRADE a 





IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 





Makes “Everywhere” seem 
‘just around the corner 
fae before the wily ghing, sles 


An Iver Johnson Bicycle is the sturdiest, smooth- 
est running, and bicycle 


enamel and heavy nickel over cop- 
Enyce yar er ory lcci he 
pan Be their usefulness. 17 models. Adults, 
$37.50 to $55. Juveniles, 42050 to $27.50. 


Send for FREE Bicycle Catalog ‘*B*" 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 








lf 





The Progressive Farmer :— 

I am sending a picture of the pure-bred 
Duroc-Jersey pig you sent me for getting 
subscriptions for The Progressive Farmer. 


She is a beauty. The picture does net 
begin to do her justice. I don’t see how 
you can give such fine pigs for premiums, 
My husband is as proud of her as I am 
We call her “Duroc.” 

I am beginning my seeond club for an- 








other pig. I've had lots of chances to 
sell my pig but she is not for sale. 
Yours truly, 
MRS. H. L. HOWIE. 
Seotiand County, N. C. 
Note>—Do you want something to be 


proud of? If so, go work and earn a 
Progressive Farmer pure-bred pig. 


The Progressive Pig Club 

















One year's subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer and “Where Half the World is Wak- 
ing Up” for omly $1.36. 











Save your papers and get a binder 
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The Moline Grain .. 


The Best Work Under the Worst Conditions 


HE Moline Binder has a record of 

of over 50 years-of good, honest 

service wherever grain is grown. 
In difficult work, in continuous running 
without stops or breakdowns—in short, 
in an emergency, Moline superiority is 
apparent. 

The Moline Grain Binder is built from 
the ground up of the best materials by 
skilled workmen and has been gradually 
developed and improved until 
near perfection as possible. It is built 
to do the best work even under the 
worst conditions. at's 


it is as* 


A typical instance of Moline perform. 
ance under unusualconditionsis report 
by Jerry Rivard of Boubonais, Ill, as 


follows: 
The Moline 8-ft. Binder bought of you I 


used in cutting 110 acres of grain. !| cut 
seven acres of new ground where | did not 
think it could do the work, being very 
trashy ground, and the men present insisted 
I was doing. wrong to try to cut it with a 
binder, but the Moline Binder went through 
cutting all. I never missed a bundle an 
sepereeule anything. | consider this remark- 
able, considerin I condition under whi 
the test was m 


We have many letters 





why a Moline Binder user 
is never satisfied with any- 
thing else. 

When you buy a Moline 
Grain Binder you get the 
benefit of 50 years’ service, 
the lightest draft, the great- 
est stability. the strongest 
construction and the greatest 
reliability in a grain binder— 
you get crop insurance, 





MOLINE LINE | 


Corn Planters. Cotton Plant> 
ers. Cultivators, Corn Binders. 
Grain Binders, Grain Drills 
Harrows. Hay Lodders, Hay 
Rakes, Lime Sowers, Listers 
Manure Spreaders. Mowers. 
Plows (chilled and steel) Reap- 
ers. Scales, Seeders. Stalk 
Cutters. Tractors. Farm 
Trucks. Wagons and Stephens 
| Saliene Six Automobiles. 


such asthis on file, all 
equally enthusiastic over the 
work of the Moline Binder. 

The frame of the Moline 
Binder is extra strong, mak- 
ing it particularly good for 
tractor use, 

See your Moline Dealer 
about the Moline Binder 
now, or write us for full 
information. 





— 





MOLINE PLOW CO. 












} Oats, 





Who Gets the 
Cotton ? 








You or 


the 
BOLL 


WEEVIL 








Our Book 
The 


Boll Weevil 





wernt 


Tells You How to 
Fight This Pest 


SEND FOR YOURS TODAY 


CES: Cloth 75c, Paper 50c. 
With The_ Progressive Farmer 
one vear, Cloth $1.50; Paper $1.15 








JOIN THE PROGRESSIVE 
CANNER CLUB TODAY! 





Should you be interested in the 
plan for procuring subscriptions to 
earn a splendid canning outfit and 
think you have the “get up and 
get” in you required to do the 
work, please write today for full 
aoe mates, addressing: 











ROGRESSIVE CANNER CLUB, 
of 


Eivalecham, Ala., Raleigh, N. Ca 
Memphis, Tenn., Dallas, Texas. 





(Please Address Our Office Nearest You)! 


P. S—Do not underestimate your 
ability. You can do it if anyone 
can. Hundreds are working every 
day. Get in the game yourself.| 
Start something by writing todays 











Works Like a Hoe 


Covers8 AcresADay | 


It does as good work as you can do 
with a hoe—It cuts every weed—none 
can dodge it—Keeps the surface in 
condition to readily absorb rain and produces 
a mulch or dirt blanket of fine soil which pre- 
vents the escape of soil moisture. 
One trip to the row, whether / 
narrow or wide. S 


THE 







With one mule The Fowler does as much 
work as you can do with a two horse culti- 
vator—and better work—because it cultivates 
shallow—has no prongs or teeth to destroy 
or distrub th. crop roots, You can work right 
up to the plant witha Fowler. By removing 

plow foot you can cultivate astride the row, 

The Light Draft Fowler is a time saver and money maker. 
It will pay for itself many times both in the saving of labor 
and mules and again In increased crops. 

In wet weather the Fowler can be used very soon after @ 
rain on account of running close to the surface and it covers 
so much ground in one day that weeds and grass are kept 
under control. 

Its the cultivator for corn, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, bects 
and beans and truck crops planted in rows. 

Write today for catalog which fully explains 
The Fowler—The Progressive Farmer's Cul- 
tivator, that covers 8 acres a day---It’s free. 


HARRIMAN MFG CO., Box soi HarrimanTenn. 





GENUINE CHAMPION 
oole 


marine — <~—Acrator 


— as weil as cools mtk. 
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Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 
N PLANTING snap beans, 


stringless varieties. 


use the 


Keep the celery bed well watered, 
as celery plants require an abundance 
of moisture. 


Give peaches and plums a second 
spraying with arsenate of lead solu- 
tion about two or three weeks after 
the first spray was applied. 


The first planting of sweet pota- 
toes can be made now, which will give 
early vine cuttings for the main crop. 


Do not allow the orchard cover 
crop to go to seed before being turn- 
ed under, it matters not whether it is 
rye or clover. 


During the month of May cabbage, 
collard and tomato seed should be 
sowed for the fall crop. Keep this in 
mind so as to have seed on hand for 
planting. 


be time ‘to summer- 
prune fruit trees. Get all the infor- 
mation you can on the subject be- 
fore the trees need this treatment. 


The most important spray for 
grapes is Bordeaux mixture. The 
first application should be made just 
after the fruit has set—when the ber- 
ries are about the size of No. 2 bird 
shot. 


It will soon 


Place a heavy mulch of stable ma- 
nure, pine straw or other coarse ma- 
terial around newly set fruit trees. 
This will keep the soil moist and 
greatly lessen the chances of the 
trees dying from drouth. The same 
can also be said in reference to shade 
trees and shrubbery that were set out 
during the past fall or spring. 


At each successive planting of snap 
beans, plant enough so as to have a 
surplus for canning. In this way the 
canning season for beans will be pro- 
longed and you will be able to put up 
a larger amount as well as a much su- 
perior product. When a large amount 
of beans are ready for canning at 
once, some of them will necessarily 
become too tough before they can be 
handled. 


Destroy the first beetles that ap- 
pear on Irish potatoes. While they 
do very little damage themselves, 
they lay hundreds of eggs that soon 
hatch into ravenously hungry larvae. 
If you do not have a spray pump, 
destroy the bugs by dusting the 
plants with powdered arsenate of 
lead or Paris green. Two teaspoons 
of either mixed thoroughly with a 
quart of air slaked lime and dusted 
on the plants in the early morning, 
while the dew is present, will be ef- 
fective. 


Do not be in a hurry to set out egg 
plants as they require a higher tem- 
perature than perhaps any other ve- 
getable. It is a good plan to trans- 
plant them to small pots (tomato 
cans or other similar receptacles with 
holes punched in the bottoms will 
serve the purpose well) so that they 
may be set to the garden with the 
least possible disturbance of the 
roots. Otherwise, the plants should 
be thinned so that a large amount of 
soil can removed with them. 





F. J. CRIDER. 
Banks Help Farmers to Get 
Tractors 


EDERAL reserve banks are to re- 

discount notes secured by farm 
tractors, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announces. In- 
structions have been issued by the 
Federal Reserve Board to all Federal 
reserve banks authorizing them to re- 
discount tractor paper presented by 
any member bank, provided it has 
maturity not exceeding six months 
and the tractors are purchased for 
agricultural purposes. 

This action of the Federal Reserve 
Board, explains the Department, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


means that’notes given for farm trac- 
tors will be treated in the same man- 
ner as other agricultural paper, thus 
making it easier for farmers to ob- 
tain tractors where needed. 


THE FARMER’S PROUD RECORD 


At War's Call in 1917 He Increased 
America’s Food Crop Acreage 30,- 
000,000 Acres Above Normal 


T MAKES one prouder to be a farm- 
er to read of the record made by 
the farmers of America when the na- 
nation called for increased food pro- 
duction in 1917. Says Secretary of 
Agriculture David F. Houston: 

“The farmers of the nation planted 
during 1917 an acreage of 246,275,000 
of the leading food crops (winter 
wheat, spring wheat, corn, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, buckwheat, rice, Irish pota- 
toes, and sweet potatoes,) which was 
23,038,000 acres (10 per cent) greater 
than the acreage in 1916, and 32,339,000 
(15 per cent) greater than the average 
for the five years preceding the out- 
break of the European war.” 

The following table shows acreage 
of leading food crops, 1917, 1916, and 
average for five years preceding the 
outbreak of the European war. 
































Five- wd 
Averag 

1910- 1914—~ 

Crop 1917 1916 Prewar 

(normal) 

Condition. 
J — oo cumin 

re: Acres cres 

Winter wheat .. 42, 170, 000; 40,534,000) 35,724,000 
Spring wheat ... 18,511,000} 17,607,000; 18,799,008 
Corn 119,755,000) 105,296,000} 105,240,008 
Oats ... 43,572,000} 41,527,000) 38,014,000 
— é 835,000 7,757,000 7,593,000 
opesccoccoce 6,119,000 4,480,000 2,170,000 
Buc kwheat ..... 1,006,000 828,000 826,008 
cenecceccce 964,000 869,000 733,000 
Potatoes covccve 4,390,000 3,565,000 3,686,000 
Sweet potatoes .. 953,000; 774,000 611,008 
Total ...... 246,275,000| 223,237,000] 213,936,000 





Let us hope that the farmers of the 
South, despite high-priced cotton, will 
this year make a record for food pro- 
duction which they can be equally 
proud of hereafter. 


| A THOUGHT ON THRIFT 


“Liberty Bonds the Best Investment 
for Surplus Cash” 


ME: PERCIVAL S. Hill, recognized 
as one of America’s wisest and 
most successful business men, gives 
some good counsel on saving in the 
April World’s Work. 

“All the money I ‘have put into bus- 
iness ventures other than my own,” 
says Mr. Hill, “has earned me little or 
no return. If I had invested in safe 
securities all the money I have put 
into other businesses, and reinvested 
the interest and dividend returns, I 
would be worth more today than I 
am. 

“Not every man can have a busi- 
ness of his own; it is the average 
man who works on a salary who most 
needs investment advice. If he would 
start while young and save a certain 
percentage of his income, put it in 
good securities, not with the idea of 
making a profit on them, but for the 
regular returns they pay, and each 
year reinvest that interest, he would 
soon find that he is accumulating 
enough to make him comfortable 
later on. The first year it may be 
only $100; the next year it will be 
$106. When he once gets well started 
he will keep it up, for the results are 
soon very evident.” 

In regard to the best investment 
that one can make today, Mr. Hill 
says: 

“Liberty Loan bonds are by far the 
best security that a person can buy. 
No one will make a mistake in buy- 
ing all of them he can. The man of 
small income and the farmer should 
be urged especially to invest in these 
bonds. They will start them on the 
road to financial independence. They 
are the safest security in the world, 
and I am sure they will sell at a good 
premium over the issue price after 
the war.” 














One year’s subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer and “‘Where Half the World is Wak- 
ing Up” for only $1.30. 
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HOOVER-IZE 
‘Your Threshing 


4 national food dictaterbes | if 
exactly the plan you wantin ff: 
threshing. Prevent waste, save 
food, increase production. His 
plan would say, thresh clean— 
save a/Z your grain—don’t losea 
single bushel to the straw stack. 
This job would be an easy one 
if all threshing was done with a 


Red River 
Special 


It beats out the grain. The Big 
Cylinder, the ‘*Man Behind the 
Gun”’ and the Beating Shakers 


Save the Farmers’ Thresh Bill 


Saving grain is easier and costs less 
than growing it. And every bushel you 
save increases your profits more than 
ever before, Prices were never higher— 
and never was grain more badly needed. 
Your boys are at the frort—be sure they 
will be fed. Save your grain crop by 
threshing it with a Red River Special. 
Write for circular, 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 
in C Busi Since 1848 
Builders Exclusively of Red River Spe- 


cial Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 
Battle Creek Michigan 


TRON AGE 


« Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 


Answer the farmer’s big questions, 
















































How can I can get my crops sprayed 
when help is scarce? How pro- 
bugs and 





tect my cro; against 
blight? ” 


igh 
Tracti 
IRON AGE } Sey 
meets the need for a fast-working, high-pressure field 


sprayer. Covers 4 or Grows—55 or me. by kbar og 
hore 3 = y for free booklet. 
















MEYER 


ELEVATOR 


Made strongest—Lasts longest 
Wastes less grain. Elevates 
heat, Oats or Ear Corn, 50 








n t 
horse power or engine. Sold 
Direct to the Farmer. 

SET IN YOUR CRIB BE- 
FORE YOU PAY ONE CENT 
= Catalog showing 7 styles, also 
ae Crib Plans free. Write today. 
CKING FENCE CO. 60x 294 MORTON, ILL. 




















150 Stylea 


Write for Greatest mon 
bargain book ever prin 


sav! 
. Bro 


ing 

wn 
Is made of Heavy RODBLE G 

NIZED WIRE, es cust 















et { 
6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs les n wood. 
designs. Allsteel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 
Kokemo Fence Machine Co. 481 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 











Gur Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 
1} 


for renewal and one new 
scription for one year each if sent in 
tner; or 

2.09 for a club of three yearly sub- 
ptions all sent in together—a saving 
3 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


one 
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scri 
af 2 
of 3 














+ Don't try to garden this year without 
Massey's Garden Book.’ Paper bound copy 
with The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.25. 





| thorough disking. 


Legumes, 
Crops—What to Do This 
Week and Next 


LAN to save all the clover seed you 
can—bur and crimson. 


Keep the pasture free from briers, 
bushes and weeds, so that the grass 
and clover may have a chance. 


Put out Bermuda now, if the pas- 
ture is not already well sodded with 
it. It is the best of all pasture grasses 
for the Cotton Belt. 


Forage and Pasture! 


If your pasture is getting hard and 


grasses and clovers are not making 
their best growth, try plowing 


be plowed until seed are matured. 


The mowing machine is a great im- 
plement for keeping the pasture free 
of weeds. An important point in 


or | 

| 
Of course on lands | 
| where plants like lespedeza or bur | 
| clover are growing, these should not | 


weed control is to keep seed from | 


maturing, and the mower should be 
run frequently enough to do this. 
Have you ever tried fertilizing the 
pasture? Grasses and clovers need 
plant foods just as do field crops, and 


j unless they have a plentiful supply 


| they will not do their best. Lime, 
phosphorus and manure will help 
about nine pastures in ten in the 
South. 


Make arrangements to have an am- | 


ple acreage in hay, for Uncle Sam’s 
railroads are probably going to be too 
busy next year to haul hay from 
the North and West, and even if hay 
can be bought it is likely to be very 
high-priced. 

Lespedeza growers should make 
plans now to save a big seed crop 


next fall. Because of a prolonged 
drouth seed have been very scarce 


and high-priced this year, and while 
they may not be so high in price next 
season, we feel fairly certain they 
will be high enough to insure good 
profits. 


It looks like velvet beans are going 
to be, if they are not already, the 
South’s most popular summer legume. 
Millions of acres were planted last 
year, and everything indicates an 
even larger acreage this year. It is 
well, too, for in the central and lower 
South velvet beans, in our opinion, is 
the greatest of all crops to grow with 
corn. 


There are several ways of planting 
beans with the corn—in every row 
of corn, in every second row of corn, 


| or a row of corn and a row of beans, 


sufficient supply of the seed of every sum- 
| mer crop that he intends to grow. Seed of 
| peanuts, sorghums, cowpeas, and Sudan 
grass, already high, may go higher and 
vexatious. and costly delays in transpor- 
tation are to be expected. Order early if 
you have not your own seed.—Prof. J. F. 





or two rows of corn and a row of 
beans. Personally, the writer favors 
beans in every row of corn, about two 
pecks per acre of the Early Speckled 
variety. 

Remember, we are planting beans 
for feed and soil improvement, and 
we are not likely to have a maximum 
of either unless we have plenty of 
beans on the groifnd. We doubt if 
beans in every row of corn cuts the 
corn yield 10 per cent, if at all. Cer- 
tainly the heavy crop of beans and 
vines much more than, make up for 
any injury to the corn crop. 


On all well drained soils, plant corn 
on a level or below. Doing this will 
make it much easier to hold the grass 
and weeds in check without hoeing, 
and corn so planted will usually en- 
dure long drouths better. 





Seventy-five to one hundred pounds 
per acre of nitrate of soda when the 
corn is from two to four feet high | 
will generally pay on lands that make | 
less than 18 to 20 bushels per acre. 
Corn delights in nitrogen, and this is 
a mighty scarce element on the aver- 
age Southern farm. 


not pass without each 
that he has on hand a 


The month should 
farmer making sure 





Dugegar. 














American Farmer Boys 
are Falling on the 


Battlefields of France 
Yours May be Nest! 





Every time American troops suffer casualties in “No Man’s 
Land” you'll find “R. F. D.” after the name of some of 
the dead, wounded or “missing.” 


These letters stamp that 
boy as the son of a farmer. 


plow boys will be spilled—the more often you'll see 
“R. F. D.” emergency addresses. Your boy may be there 
Soon you may find his name on the 
Save your neighbor’s boy! 


T longer this war is prolonged the more blood of these 


—a brave volunteer. 
casualty list. Save your boy! 


It can be done only by bringing this war to a speedy close. 
The war will never end until America and her Allies have 
been victorious; until the military nobility—those who caused 
it—is subdued. 


INVEST NOW IN 


LIBERTY BONDS 


Your part in stamping out Prussian autocracy is to furnish 


the finance. Liberty Bonds feed, clothe and equip our soldiers. 


Subscribe now to just as many as you can. The Government 


accepts your money as a loan and pays you interest on the 
investment until the principal is returned. INVEST NOW. 


Liberty Loan Committee 


Sixth Federal Reserve District 




















sa Cypress Water Tanks 





Hi 


Wg 

Davis tanks, made of cypress, look better and last 
longer than tanks made of metal or other material. 

Thousands of Davis cypress tanks in successful 
use, many of them from 20 to 35 years old, are con- 
vincing proof cf durability. 

Davis tanks are reasonably priced—supplied in all 
sizes, with or without stand or tower. Let us quote 
on outfit to meet your needs. 


Write for free illustrated book. 


G.M. Davis & Son. 809 Laura Street: 
PALATKA, FLORIDA 
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Convenient----Sanitary----Inexpensive 


The Kwick-Bath banishes forever tubless homes in rural dis- 
tricts. 
install a 





Requires no plumbing connections. 
ble metal tubing supplied with outfit. 
where inthe house. 
feet deep--folds up into smaller space. Tank holds 25 gallons of water 
filled by force pump. Water heated in twenty-five minutes by pat- 
ented wickless burners. 
household purposes when bath is not in use. 
less than 1c an hour torun, The Kwick-Bath comes 
complete with medicine cabinet, mirror, towel rack 
and service chest. Makes a complete sanitary bath-, es 


r 


Wilson, 


‘oom. 
Write today for ful! information and prices. 















You can now have al! the conveniences of the city if you 


== =K wick- Bath 


Drainage is carried off thru flexi- 
Portable—can be set up any- 
When in use occupies space 4 feet wide and 7 34 








Heater can be used for 
Costs 


Kwick-Bath Manufactaring Corp., 
North Carolina 

















GROUND LIMESTONE 


The North Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C.,is now ready fo furnish the farm- 
ers ground limestone above 90 per cent 
carbonate calcium at $1.25 per ton, f. o. b. cash, 
Bridgeport, Tenn., Southern Railway, 60 miles 
west of Asheville. Send check to this office. 





Twenty Tons to the Carload 
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DISSTON 


SAWS AND TOOLS 
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Cut Your Fire-wood with a Disston 


Cut your fire-wood with a Disston buck-saw. 

Be sure to look for and find the name Disston on the 
blade before you buy. For the markets are flooded with 
buck-saws of inferior quality. 

Compare the smooth, easy cutting of a Disston with 
any other saw. 

All Disston Saws come to you correctly hardened and 
tempered, and accurately ground, filed, and set. 

Disston hand-saws are the choice, man for man, of over 
75 per cent of the world’s carpenters. The name Disston 
on a saw means the utmost in a saw, whether it’s a 60- 
foot band saw, a power-driven circular saw, a cross-cut, 
buck, hand, meat, pruning, or ice-saw. 

Every Disston corn-knife, hand-saw, mitre-box saw, 
try-square, bevel, plumb and level, file and trowel is 
guaranteed perfect in material and workmanship. 

Sold by all progressive hardware dealers in your 
vicinity. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET, “Disston Saws and Tools for the the @\SSTOq, 
Farm.” It tells how to select and care for Disston Saws and tools. 


DISSTON FILES are as famous for quality and performance as 
Disston Saws. We manufacture all our files from the best quality 

File Steel, made in our own steel works. We use more 

dozen Di Files ly in our own shops. Every Disston file 

is marked with the name “Disston.” Ask your dealer. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Incorporated 
Canadian Works, Toronto, Canada Philadelphia, U. S. As. 
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IF NOT SATISFIED 
On My New 90-Day Trial. Offer 


I have NOW made it possible for every man to own a High- 
Grade WITTE Engine on practically his own terms, saving from $15 to 
$200—enough to buy feel to earn itsfirst cost. Write at once forthisoffer. 
Take your choice of four plans of payment—choice of en- 
a ee Gasoline, Dis- —_ 
tillate or Gas—any size, 2, 3, 20 * 

4, 6, 8,12,160r 22h.p. Station- 
ary, Portable or Saw-Rig. 


*~ 1 Can Make 
Immediate Factory oo 
If I did not own and operate 


exclusive, direct -selling 


engine factory in the world, I could 
offer on such favor 



































. winter or ° 

money. You can work for yourself or 
for make wiespot 
help, do vo ~~4 
satisfaction to thousands of on ‘in 

every state. have big oarplns 
power, take he Teast Saves 
built to my latest offer and 











= -_ 
With address . H. WITTE, 
== Pres. ‘tte Ena Werks, for FREE Eo: s 
= gine Book and Special Offer. a 
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gj Town........ shin Giebesdeeeei State. ....095 
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THE PLACE OF DAIRYING IN SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE 


By TAIT BUTLER 


16 of a series of 52 articles on “How to Succeed With Hogs and Cattle,” 
“Some of the Characteristics of the Different Breeds of Dairy Cat- 





O FORM of livestock production 
has ever had a large place in 


Southern agriculture, and dairy- 
ing, especially, has received little at- 
tention. 

Some one has stated that no people 
ever engaged largely in dairying until 
they had te. The two chief reasons 
for any section or country engaging 
largely in dairying are a decreasing 
soil fertility with the need for better- 
ing soil conditions and an increasing 
population demanding larger food 
supplies. 

Without any claim that soil fertil- 
ity cannot be maintained without 
livestock, it remains a fact that such 
has not generally been done. It may 
also be stated that when legumes are 
largely grown, as they must be to 
economically maintain or increase 
soil fertility, livestock used to con- 
sume these legumes and such other 
rough feeds as may be produced on 
the farm, are usually found profit- 
able. The dairy cow is especially use- 
ful in the building of soil fertility, be- 
cause she is the farm animal which 
makes the best use of feeding stuffs 
and for which it is practicable to pur- 
chase Considerable quantities of con- 
centrates for feeding. These purchas- 
ed concentrated feeds add to the 
plant foods returned to the soil in the 
stable manure. It is, therefore, ap- 
parent why the need for increasing 
soil fertility makes a special call for 
dairying. 

On the other hand, as the prices of 
foodstuffs increase and the population 
becomes larger, as the population be- 
comes more dense, the dairy cow is 
again first among farm animals, be- 
cause the most economical producer 
of human food. That is, she makes 
more human food from a given 
amount of feeding stuffs than can be 
made by any other farm animal. 


Why the South Has Not Gone Large- 
ly Into Dairying 


F THE dairy cow is first among 
farm animals, as a means for main- 
taining soil fertility, and the most 
economical producer of human food, 
why is it that no section or country 
engages in dairying until forced to do 
so by diminishing soil fertility and 
the high cost or scarcity of food? 
The reason is to be found in the na- 
ture of the business, and therein 
probably also exists the explanation 
why the South has not in the past de- 
veloped a larger dairy industry, not- 
withstanding her great need for- in- 
creasing her soil fertility. It is gener- 
ally agreed that livestock farming re- 
quires more careful personal atten- 
tion of the owner and more knowl- 


edge and capita) than most other 
lines of farming. As compared with 
crop production, for instance, the 


same efficient production of crops for 
feeding is necessary, while in addi- 
tion there is the breeding, feeding and 
care of the livestock added. Again, 
in dairying not only are the crop pro- 
duction, and the breeding, feeding and 
care of the animals required, but the 
important problem of handling or 
manufacturing and selling the pro- 
duct is also included. 

The extra work and knowledge re- 
quired in dairy farming, over all other 
lines of livestock production, are no 
doubt responsible for the disinclina- 
tion of Southern farmers as a whole 
to engage in dairying. It is true that 
the extra work and knowledge requir- 
ed is paid for by the dairy cow 
through her ability to produce human 
food more economically than other 
farm animals, or to produce more hu- 
man food from a given amount of 
feeding stuffs, but the extra work of a 
specialized sort requiring extra 
knowledge is the chief obstacle to the 
development of dairy farming in the 
South. 


Because of the great need for in- 
creasing, or at least maintaining, soil 
fertility in the South and in view 0; 
the facts that legumes must be largely 
grown to economically maintain our 
soil fertility, and that when these le- 
gumes and other rough forage crops, 
or crop remains are produced on the 
farm the dairy cow is the most eco- 
nomical means of disposing of them, 
it appears self-evident that dairying 
should have a larger place in South- 
ern farming. In short, if livestock are 
essential to the most economical 
maintainance of soil fertility and the 
dairy cow is the most economical! pro- 
ducer among all farm animals, the 
case is established, in principle at 
least, for dairying without further ar- 
gument. 

But in further support of our con- 
tention that dairy farming should 
have a larger part in Southern farm- 
ing, it may be well to repeat what 
has often been stated by the writer, 
that the chief reason for keeping live- 
stock on the farm, and particularly 
the dairy cow, is that when feeds are 
given to a dairy cow and the dairy 
products sold from the farm, less ot 
the farm is sold, or thrown in to boot 
with these products than when the 
feeds are sold. Perhaps a few defin 
ite figures will aid in making this 
more clear. Eckles, in his “Dairy Cat 
tle and Milk Production,” gives the 
plant food or fertilizer values of cer 
tain feeds and dairy products, allow 
ing a value of 20 cents a pound for 
nitrogen and 6 cents a pound each for 
phosphoric acid and potash. 

Some of these are given below, to 
which we have added the plant food: 
in a few other feeding stuffs and also 
in a ton of live hogs and beef cattle 


Value of 

Plant Foods 

in 1 Tor 

eM a daca a hie bee Coe wees 3 5.50 
Mixed hay ...... 8 
Red clover hay ......... LL 3s 
SE BE ae 4a Nea eas ss Ra baw es5 8% 11.3% 
eer ee ee 10.1" 
Wheat straw ......... 3.1 
ee SON is nawes ‘ 4.3 
Cottonseed hulls .... 4,90 
Corn 8.60 
SPORE gc cdsvcctveas 9.9 
Wheat bran .... 16.0% 
Cottonseed mea! 31.9 
Pre ererr st 2.56 
Cheese 18.08 
Butter ..... 6+ 
Live hogs ... a 8.00 
Live beef c attle onveedGesnsenses tuaas 13.00 


The prices allowed for plant food: 
are lower than those which now rule 
on the fertilizer markets, but they 
serve for comparison. Before this 
comparison can strike home with ful! 
force it must be remembered that it 
takes from 4 to 6 tons of the feeds 
they use to produce a ton of live hogs. 
from 8 to 12 tons of the feeds they 
consume to produce a ton of live beef 
cattle, about a ton, more or less, of 
feed to produce a ton of milk and 
around 25 tons of feeds to produce a 
ton of butter. 

As in other lines of livestock pro- 
duction, the place which dairying 
should occupy on the farm depends 
on many varying. conditions. Cer- 
tain conditions make for success, 
and others tend toward failure; but 
the same general rule applies, that 
the man who makes dairying the 
main business of the farm, or makes 
dairy products the only or even the 
chief sales crops, must have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the business, must 
be truly a specialist or an expert. He 
must be efficient in the production of 
feed stuffs, the breeding and handling 
of the cattle and the making and mar- 
keting of the products to make his 
business safe and successful. In this. 
as in other cases, a one-crop system 
is generally less safe and less profit- 
able, taken for a term of years, than 
a system of farming which has at 
least two sales crops. There is no 
question but the dairy cow will pay 
for the extra labor and knowledge re- 
quired by dairying, but unless this 
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Make Longer 
Cream Shipments 


This Sturges refrigerator can 
has a special heat and cold proof 
insulation between its inner and 
outer walls. 

In a test it lost only eight degrees ‘‘cool- 
ness’’ in twelve hours in a steady heat of 
ninety-two degrees. 24-hour hauls safely 
made. Just the thing for sweet cream 
shippers. Widen your market—save work of 
icing, using felt jackets, cones, etc. 

Write for Booklet No. 57 
Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co. 
Established 1865 

Chicago, IL 


























FACTORY TD. RIDER 


«° Buy direct and save $10 to $20 on 
a bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES 
now come in 44 styles, colors and 
sizes. Greatly improved; pri 
duced, Other reliable m 
3 UP. WE DELIVER FRE 
a oval for 30 days free trial— 
appr 0 
« actual riding test at our expense. 
\\ Our big FREE catalo 
'\4 everything new in bicycles and 
A “sundries. rite for it. 
‘4 TIRES,lamps, wheels, parts and 
; supplies at halfusual prices. 
DS Do not buy a bicycle, tires, 
i\\[Sor sundries until you get our 
tewonderful new offers, low prices 
fsand liberal terms. postal 


E to youon 









Ranger '\ \ fifbrings everything. 
tishtoa ‘MEAD Cycle Company 
Motorbike Dept. W-79 Chicage 





KITSELMAN FENCE | 


Cerys ae aaah) HORSE-HIGH, BULL- 
eT eee, = STRONG, PIG-TIGHT. 
aera) “Made of Open Hearth wire 
pees heavily os 
durable, long-lasting, rust-re- 
sisting fence. Sold direct tothe 
. . " 4 wire mill prices, 
= Here’sa few of our big values 
26-inch Hog Fence ~ 21 \c a rod 
47-inch Farm Fence- 31c arod 
48-inch Poultry Fence «-34c arod 
Special Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire 
Catalog of fence values shows 100 styles 






Our bi; 
and heights of Farm, Poultr: 


and Lawn Fence at 
reduced money-saving prices. It’s free. Write jay. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, tnd.§ | 











Buy Guaranteed fen 
ing from the manufac- 
turer and save money! 
Stocks at Chicago, 
and Kansas City, 


O. 








[APPLETON 
SUBS s 


Its new features 
save you money. 
For years famous for de- 
pendability, great capacity 
and light running, the Ap- 
pleton now has new features 
which make it the biggest 
labor, time and money-sav- 
ing silo filler. Get the proof— 
free catalog describes these 
improvements. Write today. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 
437 Farge St., Batavie, Il. 














cheapest means of 
Sheep and Cattle. 
ped _ tage. 


Tag your stock—best and 
identification for Hogs, 
‘Name, address 

Catalog and samples free on request. 
F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St Chieage 








BALE YOUR HAY 





A prese With the 
purpooe, Lightning 


Line. 








Send name today for Catalog. 


Kansas City Hay Press Co., Kansas City, Me. 


extra knowledge and labor ig sup- | 
plied, dairying as the only business of 
the farm is not likely to be profitable 
or satisfactory. 

On the other hand,-there are feeds 
on every farm that has a cropping 
system which will economically main- 
tain soil fertility, for which the dairy 
cow will return a better value than 
any other farm animal. If a market 
can be had for the products and the 
extra labor can be furnished without 
seriously interfering with other 
farming operations, it will pay to 
keep at least enough dairy cows to 
consume these rough products even if 
some concentrates must be purchased. 

The creamery which takes cream, 
all things considered, probably furn- 
ishes the best market for the dairy 
products of such a farm. 

For those who will learn the busi- 
ness, learn the difference between 20- 
cent butter and 40-cent butter, and 
this difference dairy knowledge, 
farm butter-making, especially when 
the labor can be furnished by the 
family, also gives a means of convert- 
ing feeds and labor, which might oth- 
erwise be wasted or at least bring less 
money, into an additional source of 
income. Finally, dairying should at 
least be increased in the South to the 
extent of furnishing all the milk and 


is 





| butter which the farm can or should 


consume and ‘such an increase would 
mean a large addition to our produc- 
tion of dairy products. 


To Make Popular Butter: Use Cot- 
tonseed Meal and Uniform 
Coloring 

LOT of wise men know very well 

that you can’t make good butter 
in the South. Another lot of equally 
wise ones know you can’t make good | 
butter in the South in warm weather. 





Unfortunately the wise men know a | 


lot of things that are not true. 

Sutter-making has tricks, the same 
as any other honest trade. Here is 
one. Butter in warm weather has a 
tendency to be soft. 
great deal of butter in summer time, 
made it without ice, and sold it in the 
market for a higher price than any- 
thing that came into our market from 
any place in the North. My summer 
butter always brought a 
over the best butter from Northern 
dairies, because it was strictly fresh 
and in other ways just as good. Any- 
body can make good butter in North 
Carolina, summer or winter. The 
trouble in summer is the tendency of 
the butter to be soft. In winter there 
is no trouble of any sort to prevent 
gilt-edged butter. 

To overcome the softness in sum- 
mer, feed the cows cottonseed meal. 
Different fats have different melting 
points. Fat from cottonseed meal is 


| harder than fatefrom corn, bran and 


those other feeds given to milk cows. 
{ have not gone into the chemistry of 
the matter at all, but I know that 
cows fed freely on cottonseed meal 
will make ‘butter that does not get 
soft like that made from cows fed the 


other materials. Cottonseed meal 
and grass will make butter that will | 
stay firm. 

Color your butter to the same 
shade every week and your trade 
|will think it is magnificent but- 
ter. Let it go the color it comes 


from the cows naturally and they will 
say it is of inferior quality. Practi- 
cally all the butter made for market 
by the dairies is colored. People want 
colored butter, but they don’t want to 
know that it is colored. One day I 
spilled an overdose of color in the 
churn and the folks who got that ‘but- 
ter remarked what a fine, deep, rich 
color it had. Which was true, for to 
me it looked almost the color of a 
brick. Feed your cows freely of cot- 
tonseed meal, color your butter to the 
same shade every time, put it up in 
pound prints, in parchment paper and 
ask a price high enough to make folks 
think it is good, and you can produce 
summer butter with perfect satisfac- 
tion and profit. BION H. BUTLER. 
Valhalla Farm, Southern Pines, N. C. 


I have made a | 


premium | 














CAH@ANDCLCER SIX 
$1595 
| Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 





Right Car at Right Price; 
Chandler Leads 


HE Chandler Company has striven for five years to 
give the public the best Six at the best price. And it 
has succeeded, year after year, in this aim. 

The Chandler for 1918 offers real motor car worth 
approached only by other cars selling for hundreds of 
dollars more. 

There is no inflation in Chandler price. And Chandler 
quality is maintained in every detail. 

Chandler features include solid cast aluminum crank- 
case extending from frame to frame and giving perfect 
rigidity to the.engine mounting; silent chains for driving 
the motor shafts; Bosch high tension magneto; light- 
running and durable annular ball bearings in transmis- . 
sion, differential and rear wheels; pleasing body designs, 
deep cushions and finest long-grain hand-buffed leather 
upholstery. 

Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1595 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1595 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1675 


Choose Your Chandler Now 


There are Chandler dealers in all principal cities and in 
hundreds of towns. Some one of them is in position to 
show you the newest Chandler models. Write us toda 
for catalog and folder ‘‘How the Chandler Checks wit 
High Priced Cars.”’ 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Express Service in War Time 


Abnormal conditions in all business, brought about 
by the war, reach their apex in transportation service. 


The Southern Express Company is giving right-of-way service 
to Our Government, and at the same time rendering the best ser- 
vice possible to all other shippers. 


Your co-operation to expedite Express transportation service 
by . 
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Packing Carefully 
Marking Plainly 
Shipping Early 


SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


“Serve the Public’’ 


SOUTHERN 


COMPANY 
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When writing to advertisers Say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 
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\ “You can tell by a man's farm whether 
he reads It or not.” 








PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The Progressive Farmer Company, 
Gncorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 


OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., 1702 Fourth Ave.; Raleigh, N.C. 119 W. Hargett St; 
Momphis, Tenn. Randeiph Bidg.; Dallas, Texas, Slaughter Bids. 
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[* IS gratifying indeed that both Republican and 
Democratic State Conventions meeting last week 
unanimously endorsed the proposed constitutional 
amendment for a six months’ public schookterm 
in every North Carolina district. This amend- 
ment is to be voted on next November and every 
public-spirited citizen should make up his mind 
now to vote for it. Not only this, but every man 
should see to it, if possible, that at his precinct 
not a single vote is cast against so necessary and 
important a plan for giving North Carolina chil- 
dren their rightful place in the march of civiliza- 
tion and human progress. 





HE other day we saw an old man dressed in 

homespun and evidently about 80 years old. But 
the had a young mind, for he was anxious to real- 
ize upon all the advantages of modern farming. 
Never in his life had he grown any alfalfa, but he 
bad noticed some successful patches near him and 
was buying some seed for himself. He had not 
doomed himself to failure by giving up learning as 
he grew older, excusing himself, as some do, with 
the miserable saying, “You can’t teach an old dog 
mew trieks.” Maybe you can't in the case of dogs, 
but no man ought to put his brain in the class with 
a dog’s. We take off our hats to our octogenarian 
friend in homespun! By his progressiveness, he 
puts to shame many a farmer thirty to fifty years 
his junior! 





R. GREEN’S article on page 18 was sent us be- 

fore his resignation.as State Union Organizer, 
but we insert it because we shall continue our in- 
terest in all forms of helpful coédperation by farm- 
ers’ organizations, whether. Union, Alliance, 
Grange, farmers’ clubs or what not. And because 
we are interested, we favor such plans as we sug- 
gested last week to’ guard against having organi- 
zations used for political purposes or their man- 
agement degenerate into one-man rule. Merchants, 
lawyers, bankers, doctors, teachers, editors all have 
their state organizations, and in no case so far as 
we have observed do they allow any president to 
hold more than one term. Would not the same 
rule help our farmers’ organizations? 





MERICA’S battle is indeed a battle for right- 

eousness, and every man who wishes to see the 
world ruled by Right and not by Force should be 
unresting in his efforts to do a man’s full part in 
this great struggle. Let every man or woman who 
has even $50 to spare buy Liberty Loan Bonds. 
Paying 4% per cent interest; free from all taxes, 
county, state, or national, and being collateral on 
which banks will lend money at any time without 
endorsement or fee of any kind, it really pays to 
put every dollar you can spare into the bonds, and 
at the same time you are helping America. 
Dr. W. W. Long says he recently ran across a 
rather thrifty old darkey of his acquaintance and 
put the question, “Uncle Ben, have you bought any 
Liberty Loan Bonds?” “Yas, sir, Boss,” was the 
quick reply, “I went on Uncle Sam’s bond for 
$50!” In this great struggle for God’s Right and the 
people’s rights, every man should count it a privi- 
lege to “go on Uncle Sam’s bond” to the limit of 
his means. 





LL North Carolina is evidently in dead earnest 

and of undivided mind about the prosecution 
of our glorious war—giorious because it is in de- 
fense of the noblest principles America has loved 
and treasured. The Republican state platform 
‘adopted last week is no less emphatic than the 
|Democratic in its piedge of uttermost loyalty to 
the Government in fighting to theslast ditch, de- 
claring that “the freedom and security of our 
country depend upon the utter defeat of the mili- 
tary power and the military rulers of Germany.” 





From every section of North Carolina, too, come 
reports that county Unions and Local Unions are 
declaring absolute disagreement with Dr. Alex- 
ander’s successive declarations against prepared- 
ness, then against the righteousness of this war, 
then against the justice and constitutionality of 
the draft, and then against Liberfy Loan Bonds to 
finance the war. The patriotism of the voters of 
both parties and of the farmers in and out of the 
Union is unmistakably fervent. And the attitude 
of the women is well illustrated by Mrs. Gordon 
Wilfong of Catawba County, who writes us calling 
for the suppression of all disloyalists and adding: 


Perhaps when we women dig trenches for 
the Hun under artillery fire and our babes are 
murdered and carried on the points of the 
Hun’s swords through the streets, the traitors 
will realize they have also been fools. 





Be a Bale-per-acre Farmer 
T= farmer who grows a bale or more per acre 





and plenty of corn, oats, peas, potatoes, cane, 

sorghum, rice and other crops is independent 
of cotton prices and can hold his cotton until the 
price suits him. The one-half bale farmer must 
plant twice as many acres in cotton as the one-bale 
farmer, and as a result generally buys his bacon, 
lard, corn and other supplies on credit. He must 
dump his cotton on the market in the fall to satisfy 
his creditors. 

Every farmer should be a bale-per-acre farmer 
within the next few years. Head in that direc- 
tion right now. Leguminous crops and the keep- 
ing of livestock will bring about the desired re- 
sults. Every acre of cultivated land on every farm 
should grow a leguminous crop at some time dur- 
ing the year. A legume in the corn, legumes 
after small grain, crimson clover grown in the 
cotton middles in the fall, lespedeza in the perma- 
nent pastures for summer and crimson, white and 
bur clovers in the permanent pastures for winter 
grazing. 

This should be the program on every cotton farm. 
Then, of course, plenty of high-grade or pure-bred 
livestock. 


Plenty of Staple Foods and Feeds Should 


Be Every Farmer’s 


HE demand that the South should produce all 
her own foodstuffs is about as sane as that 
Iowa should produce her own cotton. 

Certainly a large part of the South should not at- 
tempt to grow Many farmers, even 
those sections not adapted to wheat-growing, may 
well grow enough wheat to supply the needs of 
the farm, if machinery and milling facilities are 
available, but the cities of the South and many 
parts of the country must get their wheat from 
other sections just as other sections must get their 
cotton and their cottonseed meal and cottonseed 
oil from the South. 

But what the farmers of the South must do in 
1918, if they are to do their duty by themselves 
and the nation, is to produce all those foodstuffs 
to which our climate and soils are adapted that we 
will need, and of all such non-perishables a surplus 
for the cities and towns or the other parts of the 
country. 

But for the South to fail to produce her corn, 
hay and other feedstuffs will justify much of the 
unjust criticism she is now receiving. No man who 
is not an expert in the marketing of them should 
grow more perishable products than he can con- 
sume on the farm, can or dry, or find a local mar- 
ket for; but those food and feed crops which are 
non-perishable or may be dried or ripened and 
stored may be produced in abundance without any 
fear of a lack of market or failure to receive good 
prices. 

A little of everything is not good farming, and 
usually results in very little of anything. An 
abundance of those foods and feeds which may be 
saved and kept until used should be the battle cry 
of the South. 
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Can the Surplus 


HE problem of marketing perishable farm 
products, such as fruits and vegetables, on a 
profitable basis is of very great importance 
to all farmers. Often the yield of a certain crop is 
unusually large and the price drops below the cost 
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of production. When the yield is small the farmers 
usually fail to make money on the crop. 

Many millions of dollars worth of perishable 
farm products rot every year because of glutted 
markets or on account of lack of transportation 
facilities. No provision is made on many farms or 
in the large majority of communities for taking 
care of fruits and vegetables when the market is 
forced so low that returns do not justify shipping. 

Probably the only solution of this problem is 
farm and community canning outfits. The cost of 
a small canning outfit for the farm does not exceed 
the cost of handling the first fruits or vegetables, 
and the grower is no longer at the mercy of glutted 
markets. The owner of the canner can sell his 
fruits and vegetables when the prices are satisfac- 
tory and can the balance for home use and for sale. 
Properly canned fruits, vegetables, meats, fish, etc., 
will keep indefinitely. 

Anyone with average intelligence can make a big 
success of canning. Full and complete instructions 
for canning all kinds of fruits, vegetables, meats, 
etc., are issued in bulletins published by agricul- 
tural colleges and by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. County home demonstration agents 
gladly teach anyone how to can. 

A small home outfit can be purchased for say $10 
or more and used tod save fruit, vegetables and 
other farm products that often go to waste. Noth- 
ing should be allowed to waste at this time and 
it is the duty of every farmer financially able to 
purchase a canning outfit and prevent the loss of 
all perishable products. 


Mutal Fire Insurance for North Caro- 


lina Farmers 


—__ 


pepe Agent R. T. Melvin of Pender sends 





us the following inquiry: 

Two communities in our county want to 
form cooperative fire insurance companies and 
we don’t know exactly how to go about it. If 
you can give us any information about it we 
shall certainly appreciate it. 

This activity on the part of Pender farmers is 
commendable, and in the hope that the same spirit 
is stirring in other unorganized counties of the 
state, we make our reply public. 

The best thing North Carolina farmers wishing 
te organize local or county mutual fire insurance 
associations can do is to write State Insurance 
Commissioner J. R. Young, Raleigh, and the State 
Mutual Fire Insurance Association, Raleigh, and 
get their help. The following counties are already 
organized and farmers in these will do well 
to consult the secretary-treasurer named: 


Branch Sec.-Treas. Address 
py eee ee E. W. Lashley,.... Graham 
Avery, Watauga 

& Caldweil......... R. Morten... ..../ Vilas 
Catawba & Burke..... M. A. Abernathy...Newton 
EE ee W. R, Newton..... Shelby 
Forsyth & Stokes..... Cc. M. McLaughlin. Winston 
eee” J. 8. Watkins...... Yirgilina 
Gs 0.0 sé csccascese G. H. McKinney...Greensboro 
i cée bis sng nese > ey See Snow Hill 
Iredell, Alexander 

&@ Davie.........0% R. F. Rives........Statesville 
Pins cxaeciesccne wy. ©. Dianwer. o. 004 Wilsons Mills 
is «640908546 09.6% Oscar Hardy.......Seven Springs 
De iso ue-0 5 1060o0e R. M. Roseman.... Lincolnton 
Ns 0044943 84068 2 J. L. Coftrain..... Jamesville 
Northampton, Hert- 

ford & Bertie....... R. W. Outland..... Rich Square 
Ra 6 64 50. 650 50 8 548 J. F. McAdams....Mebane, Rt. No. 2. 
EET be aok enn eenece Jas. I, Little....... Greenville 
Richmond & Scotiand.M. L. John........ Laurinburg 
PEs v0 Fis S66 0 40 E. T. Walton...... Asheboro 
Sampson & Duplin....W. F. Peterson....Clinton 
Ph ics awe bimat ove BE. P. Sparger..... ‘Mt. Airy, Rt. No. 8 
Ws ¢ Cb cwesweuasced A. A. Bunn........ Henderson 
|. Sree rs er A. E. 8. Lindsay...Raleigh 
Wilkes & Yadkin..... Cc. H. + 7 pane .. Wilkesboro 
WAlPORc cc cccocvccrece 2. SO ee Warrenton 





A Thought for the Week 


AVE something. Buy less of this, less of that, 

save the crust of bread, throw less into the 

garbage can, wear one dress less, one suit of 
clothes less, one pair of shoes less, say no here, 
say no there,.say no elsewhere—return from our 
habits of waste and thoughtless expenditure to the 
habits of our fathers. And not do that merely in 
order that more money may remain in our pockets, 
but with the money that is saved buy a stamp 
which the Government provides—war savings 
stamps.—Elihu Root, Ex-Secretary of State under 
Roosevelt. 





Each man has an aptitude born with him to do easily 
some feat impossible to any other. Do your —Em- 
erson. 
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America Fights For Righteousness 





By CLARENCE POE 











facts to prove that in the present war with Ger- 

many, America is fighting for democracy—that 
is to say, for the rule of the people as contrasted 
with the rule of kings, aristocrats, and warriors. 
In developing that fact, we emphasized three 
points: 

That America believes in government “of the 
people, for the people, by the people.” Germany, 
on the other hand, accepts and defends govern- 
ment by a king who tells the people that he has 
rights superior to theirs and that his will is super- 
ior to theirs. 

2. The Kaiser instead of proclaiming “ali men 
equal before the law” has, as King of Prussia, a 
government ruled by men of wealth, and does not 
allow the poor man the same voting privileges he 
gives a rich man. 

3. Germany believes in war and is a war-mad 
country. America, on the other hand, believes in 
peace and subordinates the military to the civil 
authority. 


[' LAST week’s Progressive Farmer we gave the 


ae 


As a matter of fact, no well-informed person can 
question the fact that in this war America is fight- 
ing for democracy, the rule of the people, the right 
of the people to have a republican form of govern- 
ment. And in continuing the discussion begun last 
week, we now wish to emphasize and make clear 
another fact—namely, that just as surely as Amer- 
ica is fighting for democracy, just so surely is she 
fighting for righteousness. And here again we wish 
to lay down three propositions: 

1. America stands for a scrupulous regard for 
treaties. On-the other hand, German leaders bold- 
ly proclaim the immoral theory that “necessity 
knows no law” and that no state is obliged to re- 
spect a promise when its fundamental interests re- 
quire it to be broken. 

2. America believes that principles of honor and 
chivalry should be observed in war. Official Ger- 
many boasts, on the contrary, that in war it re- 
spects no law and that “frightfulenss” must be the 
watchword of its soldiers. 

3. America believes in respecting the rights of 
weaker nations and that no nation should seek the 
domination of the earth. On the other hand, Ger- 
many recognizes no right but might and has made 
its slogan in the war “World-power or Downfall.” 

¢ + 4 


Long before the war with Germany broke out, 
the writer, in studying the history of Germany, had 
been so impressed with the avowed policy of force 
and fraud which Bismarck used in laying its foun- 
dations, that we doubted if it could endure. In 
bringing on the war with France, for example, Bis- 
marck resorted to outright fraud and forgery 
—and boasted later of having done so; and it was 
out of this war and the $1,000,000,000 indemnity 
then wrung from France that the modern German 
Empire was hatched. Deceit and treachery had 
succeeded, had paid, and had “paid big”; and offi- 
cial Germany became obsessed with the fatal idea 
that it would be profitable to practice like frauds 
again, to war on other weaker countries again, and 
to break treaties and solemn promises if necessary 
to accomplish her purposes. 

Consequently, the very first thing Germany did 
when she got into war with France four years ago 
was to break the solemn promise she had made 
about the neutrality of Belgium. Germany had 
agreed, England had agreed, France had agreed, 
that in case any war should ever arise involving 
them, no one of them would march its armies 
through Belgium. Consequently, France, trusting 
to Germany’s solemn word, put no strong forts 
over against her Belgian border; and when war 
came in 1914, the Kaiser, the boasted “chosen one” 
of God Almighty, did not lose one minute’s time in 
saying, “France has trusted our word and built no 
strong forts over against the Belgian border, 
therefore we will drive through Belgium and sur- 
prising the French people on the one side where 
they are helpless, push on to Paris!” 

And when the Belgians bravely sought to beat 
back the German invaders, Belgian men were 
murdered, Belgian women outraged, and the Bel- 
gian country ravaged in such fashion that not all 
the might of culture or the pride of Germany can 
ever wipe out the stain of this innocent blood upon 
her murderer-hands. 

* * * 

Nor was it by any accident that this happened. 
Not in any sudden loss of reason did Germany vio- 
late her plighted word. For years her war-lords 
had laid their plans to march through Belgium in 
just this fashion to surprise France, and for years 
German philosophers had sought to quiet the Ger- 
man conscience against the intended infamy. Ty- 





pical of his immoral school, Treitschke had writ- 


ten: 


The state has no power to limit its own pow- 
er; hence no treaty when it becomes inconven- 
ient can be binding; hence the very notion of 
arbitration ts absurd; hence war is part of the 
divine order. 
when it became 


and. the pledged 
“a scrap 


And so the treaty with Belgium, 
“inconvenient”, was “not binding” 
word of a mighty empire was dismissed as 
of paper.” 

o: ES ¢ 

Now let us consider our next charge against 
Germany. She believes not only in war, but in war 
unmitigated by chivalrous rules for the protec- 
tion of the weak, unmitigated by any deference 
for womanhood and childhood which may stand in 
the way of her purpose. 

Even prize-fighters in Bowery saloons have cer- 
tain rules of honor which they observe; rare in- 
deed is it that one ever “strikes below the belt” or 
violates the established code of his craft. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, not only regards the vio- 
lation of all restrictions as justifiable under the 
plea of necessity, but she goes further and pro- 
claims “terrorism” a part of her positive war pol- 
icy. “Whoever uses force without any consideration 
and without sparing blood, has sooner or later 
the advantage if the enemy does not proceed the 
same way,” says von Clausenwitz; and General 
Klein says, “The will to war must go hand in hand 
with a resolution to act on the offensive without 
any scruples.” 

So Germany conducts war on the theory that by 
utterly ruining conquered country, by brutal treat- 
ment of her enemies, and by massacres (and worse 
than massacres) of women and children, she can 
so terrorize her enemies as to win speedier victory. 

* cs a 


And this theory, this principle of “terrorism,” 
explains much. For a long time, our people could 
not bring themselves to believe the proved stories 
of German atrocities in Belgium and France. “Can 
it be possible,” we asked, “that the German sol- 
diers are so much more brutal, savage, fiendish, 
than Feench, English or American soldiers would 
be?” And the answer is that the German as an in- 
dividual is not altogether so much more brutal, but 
the German soldier is dominated by a different 
system from ours. We fight as clean sportsmen, as 











chome a group of 
N. C,. who made 


HIS picture, taken last fall, 
school children in Warren County, N 
money to give the Red Cross by picking cotten 
during recess hours. The idea and spirit are fine, but 


we wish to recommend the “school farm” 
still better plan. 

Why not have the committeemen or somebody call a 
meeting of the patrons of your public school and ar- 
range to rent 1, 2, 3, or 4 acres of land m semebody 
in the district (it doesn’t really matter how far from 
the schoolhouse) and plant it to some crop which the 
patrons will agree to cultivate and harvest, and then 
turn the money inte the school treasury, or use it te 
buy War Savings Stamps or Liberty Bonds to be held 
for the later use of the school? 

it is all right te have the any folks working to- 
gether in unselfish patriotism as in this photograph, 
but we want te see the older the in every school 
district share that same blessed experience. Why not? 


idea as a 
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men who respect the rules of the game, as men 
who do not strike below the belt, as men who be- 
lieve war should be between strong men fighting 
as soldiers with as little suffering as possible for 
women and children and non-combatants. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, has adopted the devilish 
principle that the “more recklessly, less scrupu- 
lously, more violently, more ruthlessly” she con- 
ducts war, the more quickly she will win—and so 
she casts into the discard all the rules for alleviat- 
ing war which centuries of civilization have built 
up. She sinks ships packed with innnocent wo- 
men and children; she bombs defenseless towns: 
she terrorizes Belgian womanhood; she deports or 
starves the non-combatants in conquered areas 
She fights as the Hun and the cave-man and for 
this reason if for no other the cause of civilization 
and of righteousness would demand her defeat and 


downfall. 
7 - n 


Germany is hypnotized—hypnotized by the phil- 
osophy that might makes right; that weak nations 
may not only be crushed, but should be crushed in 
order that strong nations may grow stronger. 
“The weak and the botched must perish; that is 
the first law of our. humanity,” exclaimed Nietz- 
sche, “and they must be helped to perish.” In oth- 
er words, he sees the world as a place of constant 
battle in which the stronger individuals and the 
stronger peoples meet and crush the weaker in or- 
der that a steadily stronger race may be developed. 
“What means life?” he asks in “The Joyful Wis- 
dom,” and he answers: “To thrust away from us 
everything that wants to die; to be cruel and inex- 
orable toward everything that grows old and 
weak; to be killers all the time.” 

It would be bad enough if Germany_merely be- 
lieved these things and were content to stay within 
her borders. But she is not content to stay there. 
Just as the Kaiser proclaims that he is divinely ap- 
pointed to rule over Germany, so he has convinced 
the Germans that they are divinely appointed to 
rule over the earth. Eighteen years ago the 
Kaiser proclaimed his ambition to have the Ger- 
man Empire “as powerful and as authoritative as 
once the Roman world-empire was,” and seven 
years ago Bernhardi in his book, “Germany and 
the Next War”, declared that “World-power or 
downfall!” would be Germany’s rallying cry in that 
next war.” And with this purpose she brought on 
war in 1914. 

* * * 

Then growing more and more insolent, Germany 
attempted not merely to conquer the other countries 
she had caught unprepared, but to dictate to the 
United States of America as to where we could go 
on the high seas, to dictate to us as to what por- 
tion of “the big road of nations,” as the seas have 
been called, we might travel on—with her gracious 
permission; and she submarined ships on which 
our citizens traveled and murdered American wo- 
men and children. Then it was that, knowing no 
party lines, all red-blooded Amerieans rose up as 
one man—Wilson, Roosevelt, Taft and Hughes all 
agreed—and we answered Germany's challenge 
with a declaration of war. As ex-President Taft 
has well said: 


No other path was open to us. Germany not 
only admitted that she had killed our citizens 
under circumstances that, of course, we must 
call murder, but she amnounced that she in- 
tended to murder other citizens—anyone who 
might assert his right to use the common 
highway of nations and go into that part of 
the high seas which Germany, without right 
and with an assertion of world domination, 
had fenced off against the other nations. 

If this had been Venezuela, we would have 
sent a message demanding reparation and se- 
curity against further violation; and every 
man, woman, and child in the United States, 
Senator LaFollette, pacifists, conscientious ob- 
jectors, and unconscientious objectors would 
have approved the action. What is the differ- 
ence between that case and this? None in 
principle, only in fact; and that fact is that 
Germany is the greatest military power in the 
world and Venezuela is not. 

Therefore those who oppose war in this in- 
stance, who object to the drawing of the sword 
to which Germany forces us if we would de- 
fend those rights, would put us in this situa- 
tion: that we are in favor of the utmost sacri- 
fice to protect our rights and those of our citi- 
zens against a nation if she is little enough and 
weak enough so that we can whip her with one 
hand, but if she is a great military nation, resist- 
ance to whose aggression requires war and sac- 
rifice, then we will waive those rights. That ap- 
peals to no one with a sense of duty as an in- 
dividual or as a government. 

President Wilson was criticised for the long 
delay in asserting those rights. That question 
we pretermit; it is past. We are neither Re- 
publicans nor Democrats now. We are Ameri- 
cans in supporting the President in this right- 
cous war. 
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The QUICK Way To Can 


Put up more with less work. - Save 

the waste fruits, vegetables and 
~ meats. Foodisshort. Help Uncle 

Sam save. Get a “NATIONAL” 
Every 
Urgent demand for home 
Make 
big money. Home outfits $18. 
Ho tel and factory outfits up to $2,000, 
Send for big catalog now. 


Py seme Sted, & Iren Works 
822 


Eau Claire, Wia 


Outfit. Simple; easy and safe. 
can keeps. 
eanned foods at high prices. 













Bugsi 


materials—and sold at pre-war prices 
—latest styles and lowest prices that 
equally good ae ever sold for. This 
your buggy rtunity. Write for 
our big illustrated” ugey catalog. 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 
7126 Beardsley A » Elkhart, Indi 












INSY DE TYRES Inner Armor 
for Aute Tires. Double mileage, prevent blow- 
outs and punctures. Easily applied ‘2 any tires 
* Senay ds sold. Details free. Age wanted® 
¢ r. Accessories Go.,Dep “Cincinnati 

















THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM 
Has stock and eggs for Sale from 15 
leading varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls. Bend 3c stamp for catalog. 
Mention this paper when writing. 





Address 
J. R. SCIRCLE, Waveland, indlana. 


Get a Feather Bed! 


Beds 25-1b.,86.75; 30-Ib. $7.50; 36-lb. bed $8.25; 40-lb. bed 
68.95; 23-lb. Pillows 61.25. All new feathers, best ticking. 
We have $1, ~y < ash devosit in bank to guarantee 6atisfac- 
tion or money back. Mail money order or write for cata- 
log today, SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 2 , Charlotte, #. C. 


———-NEW FEATHER BEDS ONLY $6.50-——— 
New Feather Pillows $1.25 per pair. Full size and 
full weight guaranteed. ri new, clean, sanitary feath- 
ers. Best 8-ounce feather-proof ticking. Write for 
new catalog. SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW o. 
Dept. 136, Greensboro, N. 

















PROF. W. F. MASSEY 


Fifty years’ service for 
Gouthern Farmers 


MASSEY’S 
GARDEN BOOK 


for the 
SOUTHERN STATES 


Cloth 75c 
Paper 50c 


Postage Prepaid 








MASSEY'S 
Garden Book 


For the Southern Steves 


? 


Oe ane 




















128 Pages 


With Subscription and a Paper Cover 
Garden Book: 


PRPC tte etre 
SS COR CET er CE 1.75 
on 5k ek aso cea ve 0 2.00 


(The last is the “big buy”.) 


Please address our office nearest you 








is, Tenn., 
s, Tex. 





Ralcigh, N.C., Mem; 
ham, Ala 


























Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 

















TO OUR GIRLS 


UR country gives the 
has treasured, 
To suffer—and to die, perhaps—for you. 
By God's own standard let your gifts be 
measured 
And to their highest hold your cham- 
pions true, 


young men she 


To keep our country free, our children 
fearless, 
Our women clean, they face the hell of 
war. 
Arm them with memories pure to cour- 
age peerless— 
Give them a womanhood worth dying 


n or! 
—Amelia Josephine Burr, 
man, 


in the Cbhurch- 











WHEN YOUR GIRLS LEAVE 
HOME 
Be Sure That They Have Definite 


Work in View—Be Sure That They 
Have Some Definite Place to Stay 





war has made for women workers, 
there is a great rush to the cities of 
young girls from all parts of the 


}country,—many of them girls who 


have never been away from home be- 
fore. 

Few girls realize the danger of a 
city. It is easy to talk of a girl’s in- 
nocence being her best safeguard, but 
it is an over-innocent and neglectful 
parent who lets a girl leave home to 
gO away among strangers without 
finding out something of what her 
surroundings may be after she ar- 
rives. 

That there is a definite position 
open to her, a girl’s parents should 
know before she leaves home; also 
what the worksis and where and when 
she is to report for it. 

Enough money in her pocket-book 
to tide her over until she receives 
her first pay is another thing that ev- 
ery parent should be sure of when the 
girl leaves home. 

What that position will pay and 
whether her living expenses will 
come within what she earns should 
be ascertained beforehand.- To do 
less than this is suicidal, for a young 
girl away from home, among strang- 
ers, with more money going out for 
living expenses than is coming in, is 
in a dangerous position,—a position 
that has often led to the downfall of 
many a well-intentioned and trusting 
girl—for she is at the mercy of the 
chance kindness of anyone she may 
meet. Such kindness, if shown at all, 
is not always disinterested. 

Where she is to board the girl 
should have definitely settled before 
she leaves home. If for any reason 
she does not, let her seek advice ve 
the Travelers’ Aid Bureau, which i 
found in most railway stations, ake 
the Y. W. C. A., or some organization 


that has at heart the welfare of 
young girls. 
If shé does not know what else to 


do, let her seek a minister. As was 
said before, however, it is the duty of 
the parents toy know this before the 
girl leaves their roof. If possible the 
parent should accompany the girl. 
Something of the conditions under 
which their daughters are to live it 
is well for parents to know. Coming 
in from a day’s work, tired and some- 
times lonesome and discouraged, it is 
but natural that a young girl should 
seek diversion, and it is wisdom for 
the parent to see that the influences 
surrounding her daughter are clean 
and wholesome; also that she is 
thrown in the way of pleasures that 
will freshen, strengthen and encour- 
age her for the coming day’s work. 
To write to some minister of her 
own denomination and have a church 
home provided for if possible is not 
much work. To have one thus pre- 
arranged puts her in touch with good 
influences and safeguards her. Even 


though the name of the minister 





should be not known, a letter will 





ITH the great demand that the- 


reach him if addressed to the pastor 
of the church of the special denomi- 
nation to which one belongs. 

Let the girl be warned against mak- 


ing friends with strangers on the 
train and taking advice from them. If 
she must havé advice, let it be from 
a uniformed official. 

A long and confidential talk be- 
tween parents and daughter will 


leave a lasting impression with many 
a girl if it is a real talk and not a 
preaching. The girl should be told 
of the inexhaustible well of love that 
the parents have for her and how 
they trust her and hope all things 
that are good and fine for her. 

Of letters to the child there should 
be many. Let them not be of the sort 
of which one girl said, “I’ll eat a good 
supper first, for I know that when I 
open mother’s letters I’ll have the 
blues.’ They should be cheerful, 
hopeful letters, full of loving interest 
and friendly chat. 

Let every one write, from grand- 
mother to little brother. I know one 
lonely girl who got down and had a 
long comfortable cry that rid her of 
her homesickness; it was caused by a 
letter from her beloved old cat! Her 
brother had playfully put one of tab- 
by’s paws in the ink and stamped. it 
on a piece of paper. 


Making Cottage Cheese 


OTTAGE cheese, a most palatable 

and nutritious product, is one of 
the few varieties of cheese which can 
be manufactured on a small scale. It 
furnishes a convenient and economi- 
cal means for using skim milk as a 
human food, and supplies, more 
cheaply than meat, the protein or 
body-building part of the diet. In 
fact, pound for pound, it contains 25 
per cent more protein than a medium 
fat side of beef and costs about half 
as much. 

In making cottage cheese, ordinary 
household equipment will suffice. 

The directions given are based on 
using 1 gallon of skim milk, but the 
cheese can be made equally as well 
with one or two quarts of milk. 


1. One gajlon good frésh skim milk. 

2. Add 1 cup of good sour milk, or but- 
termilk, as a starter. 

3. Warm milk to a_ temperature of 
75°F., and hold it at that until curdled. 

4. Cut curd into squares, heat to 100°F., 
and hold for 30 minutes; stir gently at 
intervals. : 

5. Pour upon cheese cloth and drain for 
20 or 30 minutes. 

6. Place in dish, and salt at the rate 
of two teaspoonsful to the amount of 
cheese made from a gallon of skim, or 
1% pounds. 

7. If desired, add one or two table- 
spoonsful of sweet or sour cream, and the 
cheese wil] be richer. If the cheese is 
made from whole milk, by the time the 
milk is curdled, the cream will rise to the 
top; when it is poured on the cheese cloth 
to drain, most of the cream will be lost in 
the whey. 

Making the Cheese With Junket Tablets 

1. One gallon good fresh skim milk. 

2. Add 1 cupful of good sour milk or 
buttermilk to reduce the length of time 
required to curdle the milk 

3. Add % of a junket tablet; dissolve 
in 2 tablespoonsful of cold water; warm 
milk to a temperature of 75°F., and hold 
it at that temperature until curdled. 

4. Pour upon cotton sheeting or a clean 
flour sack and drain for 20 or 30 min- 
utes. Because of the fineness of the curd, 
a draining cloth with a smaller mesh is 
more desirable than the ordinary cheese 
cloth. 

5. Fold the cloth, and press, by using 
a bucket filled with water, or clean stone. 
It should be pressed until the curd is 
moderately dry. 

6. Salt is added at the rate of 1 to 2 
teaspoonsful to amount made from gallon 
of skim milk. 

7. A small quantity of sweet or sour 
cream added after salting, especially if 
the curd is a little dry, will improve 
greatly the quality and palatability of 
cottage cheese made by either process. 

Marketing—Although often marketed in 
bulk and sold by the pound, cottage 
cheese may be marketed best in single- 
service containers, holding from 12 to 16 
ounces. This makes a very neat and con- 
venient package, nearly air-tight, which 
improves the keeping quality of the 


cheese. 
W. E. WINTERMEYER. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


biggest book 
ever put out. The 
masterpiece of all vehi- 
cle catalogs issued. More 
styles, better prices, strongest, 
most liberal guarantee ever writ- 
. This book also covers every kind 
of harness. We are largest buggy and harness 
manufacturers selling direct to the consumer. 


60 Days’ Road Test 
Unlimited Guarantee 


$30,000 Bond to Drotect you. That’s the way J 
sell my goods. e tell 

you the big story. ‘send 
your name and address 
and let me send you _free 













both my big books. Don’t Fils 
put it o Doitnow. Just B 
address 
D.T.BOHON, President |} 
THE D. T. BOHON COMPANY 
10 Main Street 
os 











THE PILOT 


Carbide Lighting and 
Cooking Plant 


W EATEVER anyone, may tell you, 

you can't be sure which is the best 

lighting system for YOU, unless you 
investigate. 


The PILOT invites 
you to ascertain the 
+ real facts about it in 
the homes of your 
neighbors. We will 
gladly send you 
their names and 
addresses. Write us 
for them today. 


They will tell you 
that it is without 
question the most 
economical and dependable lighting sys- 
tem, gives the most brilliant white light 
for house and barns, and supplies gas for 
a perfect cooking range. No engines or 
batteries to get out of order. Can be 
placed fn the corner of a cellar or out- 
house, and will last a lifetime. 


With a PILOT in your home you will 
be the envy of all your neighbors. 

Oxweld Acetylene Company, 
Ww. 
1101 Va. 
Bidg., 

W. J. P. Weeks, 
P.0.Box 778, Memphis, Tenn. 














Richmond, Va. 
















Many are making $15.00 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh 
bors and home use with a 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer no waste, gives best 
results, uses less fucl, casy to operate. 
Prices, $3.25 and up. We furnish cans 
and labele. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 
We also manufacture Home and Sine 
Steam Pressure Outfits. 


The Carolina Metal Products Co., 
Post Office Box 100 Wilmington, N.C. 








Catch Fish, ES Het dete 

New, Fo} Wire re Tra 4 sie 
like afly-trap catches flies. Made 

sizes, rite for ce Lis Free ket 

n be ait known tor attracting all Kings oft fish, 

PR GREGORY, Deptea sot Lewis, Mey 














EES 
Eels, Mink and Muskret in 
large quantities SURE-with 
? the new, folding, galvanized 





Catch Fish, 


es them likea fly-trap estan flies. All sizes. Parcel post 
or express. Write for price list of fishermen’ s specialties 
booklet on best fish baiteverknown. Agents wtd- 


WALTON SUPPLY CO., K-57, St. Louis, Me. 
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8722—Girls’ 
The 





Our Pattern Department 


8714—Children’s Dress.—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 
The dress is in long-waisted style and the one piece 
skirt is side plaited all around to the long waist. 

8687—Girls’ Coat.—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 
The coat is made in loose, box effect, 

. worn with a belt if preferred. 

Cy 8720—Girls’ Middy or Sailor Dress.—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 

and 14 years. 

applied yoke or without; 

may also be made with or without the yoke. 

Dress.—Cut in sizes 6, 

blouse slips over the head in middy style and 

the skirt is in one piece. 

Price of each Pattern, 10 cents 

Large illustrated Quarterly Style Book, 10 cents. 

Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


10, 12 and 14 
but it may be 


years. 


The middy may be made with the 
the straight one-piece skirt 
12 and 14 years. 


8, 10, 








The Gladiolus, a Good Summer 
Flower 


THE gladiolus is of the easiest cul- 

ture and there are few plants that 
will give anything like the profusion 
of bloom for the time and labor ex- 
ptnded. It has a spendid range of 
color and there is no more satisfac- 
tory flower for cutting and using in 
the house. The long spikes may be 
cut when the first blossom opens and 
the stem will keep fresh until the last 
bud opens ten days or two weeks 
later. This is a very desirable char- 
acteristic in a plant for home decora- 
tion. 

As gladioli bulbs are reasonable in 
price, it does not pay to buy cheap 
collections, for in doing so one gets 
many inferior bulbs and sorts with 
indifferent colors. Get large well de- 
veloped bulbs and try out some of the 
standard sorts that are noted for 
large blooms and rich colors. After a 
few seasons’ experience with  gladioli 
one will specialize on his favorite va- 
rieties and colors. Here are some va- 
rieties that I have found to be extra 
good. 

Niagara,—large flower, light yellow, strong 
grower. 

Halley,—a good salmon pink. 

Baron Hulot,—rich velvety purple. 

Glory of Holland,—white shaded yellow, 
good bloomer. 

Ponoma,—rich pink. 

America,—strong grower, good pink. 

Peace,—a good white with violet shaded 
throat. 

Princeps,—large scarlet flowers with white 
throat. 


There are hosts of other good va- 
rieties from which one can select his 





own favorites. 

Gladioli bulbs may be planted in the 
South any time from April to June. 
They are best grown in the open gar- 
den where they can be given wheel- 
hoe cultivation. The bulbs should be 
set about four inches deep and six 
inches apart. W. N. HUTT. 
A “Clean-up Week” of Our Own: 

Prizes for Letters 
To cities have had their “clean- 
up weeks,” but now we are to 
have ours. May we so outshine 
the towns in their efforts that we 
shall have real cause to be proud of 
ourselves. 

Clean-up week is to be from April 
15 to 21. Will you each and all help 
the great South to be its loveliest by 
doing your bit in observing these five 
days? 

And then when the week is over we 
want you to write and tell us what 
you did. To stimulate your interest 
and quicken your report we offer the 
following prizes: 

$3 for the best letter on what you 
did “Clean-up Week.” 

$1 for each of the four next best 
letters. 





Articles must be not over five hun- 
dred words in length, and must be 
posted not later than April 3}. Mark 
the envelope “Clean-up Contest,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer. 


Suggestions for Clean-up Week 


LEAN the cupboards. 

Do over the kitchen and oil the 
floor. 

Whitewash the milk house. 

Spray any tenant house suspected 
of harboring bed bugs with gasoline 
and (caution) remember that gasoline 
is dangerously inflammable if any fire 
is near. 

Free poultry and hen house of all 
vermin. 

Give the children pennies for con- 
verting broken fences and tumble 
down outhouses into neat piles of 
stovewood. 

Repair and patch fences. 

Install or mend the fly screens. 

Clean up rubbish under the house 
and in corners. 

Let there be no uncleaned pig pens 
or privies. 

Let there be no damp places in 
which mosquitoes can thrive. 

Clean the school house and grounds 
or Cause it to be done. 

Get the school children to clean 
some place or thing or person, even 
if it be to give the family dog a 
bath, and let him or her write about 
it. We shall enjoy seeing their ef- 
forts if they are good. 

Make some money 
schoolhouse. 

I am sure every one of you will 
think of many more things to do. 

Write us about it, however trivial 
your efforts may seem to yourself. 


Produce Infertile Eggs 


Mapes eggs laid by a hen may be 

either fertile or infertile, depend- 
ing on whether or not the male bird 
has been allowed to run with the fe- 
male. A fertile egg is one in which 
the ovum has been fertilized by the 
male bird. Except for this process of 
fertilization, the male bird has no in- 
fluence upon the eggs which the hens 
lay. Egg production is equally great 
in flocks from which roosters are ex- 
cluded. 

A fertile egg does not keep as well 
as an infertile one, because the fer- 
tilized ovum responds more readily to 
high temperature than the unfertiliz- 
ed one. It is impossible to hatch an 
infertile egg or to cause a blood ring 
to form in one. 

After the hatching season, there- 
fore, the male birds should be sold, 
cooked, or confined. In approximate- 
ly 14 days after this all the eggs laid 
by the hens will be infertile. These 
can be marketed much more success- 
fully in the hot summer months. 


to paint the 











of the 
many fine 
calues in 
Durable- 
DURHAM 
Hosiery. 





eo ¥ 


It stun the wear of 
hard work and hard play 
PRING and Summer and outdoors mean more 


wear on hosiery. Active feet walking over the 
fields and hills; health children romping all day long; 
strenuous but joyful work in garden and field. Now is the 


time when you'll most appreciate the extra long wear in 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


Durable-DURHAM is ‘made for outdoor-living people. It 
is strongly reinforced where the most wear comes. Its 
good looks are a part of good quality. It is comfortable, 
too. Tops are full wide and elastic; feet, soles and toes 
are smooth, seamless and even; legs are full length; 
colors won't fade; sizes are correctly mark 


Ask your dealer to show you the many styles in 


* se > ~@ 
Piety’ 







Durable-DURHAM Hosiery at 15,19,25 and 35c pair. Rover Led 
Buy it for every member of the family. Be sure that the A good school and 


play stocking for chil- 
en. Triple-reinforced 
knees and double-rein- 
forced heels and toes, 
Price 19c pair 








Durable-DURHAM Trade-Mark ticket is on each pair. 
Write for booklet showing all Durable-DURHAM styles. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 






























i (Apo Products 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 


for farm buildings—Tin Roofs for residences. 


APOLLO-KEYstoNeE Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofing and 
purposes, but are specially adapted for Ou. vents, Tanks. Spoutinge 

exposed sheet metal work. KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL Roofing 
ates are unequaled. ld leading dealers. Look for the K 


7 
is added below regular brands. Shall wesend our “Better Buildings’ 


<.@ AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Steam Sim: 


Prewre CANNING site 


No spoilage with goods canned “The American Way" in tin or glass. 


American Canners are the Best on the Market 
LIGHT—DURABLE—INEXPENSIVE 

Can Corn, Beans, Sweet Potatoes, Meats, Fish, in 6ne hour instead of three to 

five hours required in other outfits. Our sealer Sanitary open top cang 

without solder. Write for booklet and prices. Live agents and dealers wanted, 


WE SELL CANS 
AMERICAN CANNING CORPORATION 
Branch, Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS and CANS 


DIXIE QUEEN CANNING OUTFITS. Costs little, easy to operate; 

thousands in use. Our big recipe book insures you 
success right from the start. 1918 catalog free on request. Standard 
Packers Cans with solder hemmed Caps, Open Mouth Sanitary Cans 
Friction Top Syrup Pails. All sizes. We ship any quantity desired 


Write for complete price list. 
DIXIE CANNER COMPANY, Little Rock, Ark. 


Can distributing warchouses at convenient points throughout country. 








AMERICAN 
HOME CANNER 


ta, Ge, 








j 

















Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 


ether; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 

scriptions all sent in together—a sa 

of 33 cents on each Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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MM MMU ALLL MMOL, 


The New Hart-Parr Means 


Kerosene Supremacy 


When we say that the New 
Hart-Parr burns kerosene as well 
as any gasoline engine burns 
gasoline we say a great deal. 
And because we prove it with 
every New Hart-Parr we build, it 
means a great deal to you. 


Watch a New Hart-Parr, burn- 
ing kerosene, run one minute or one hour 
at no load without irregular explosions. 
Notice its bulldog tenacity where quick 
and sure response to varying loads is 
necessary. Watch it on an ensilage cut- 
ter pass from no load to full load, or vice 
versa, without irregular explosions and 
without throttling being necessary. No- 
tice the absence of excessive carbon de- 
posits—the freedom from spark plug 
troubles. Notice that the carburetor does 
not have to be delicately adjusted. Then 
you will be convinced that the New 
Hart-Parr does exactly what we claim for 





Specifications 


it,and what you want your tractor to do 
on kerosene. It does these things be- 
cause it is equipped with our new kero- 
sene shunt. 

We originated kerosene burning tract- 
ors. There never has been a tractor that 
surpassed ours in handling kerosene. 
Our long experience in building kero- 
sene burning tractors is summed up in 
the New Hart-Parr, which burns kero- 
sene even better than the old Hart-Parrs 
so famous for years. 

In addition to its kerosene burning 
feature, the New Hart-Parr is of sane, 
sensible design. It is simple. Its parts 
are easily accessible. No mis-alignment 
of gears—there is-no bend, no twist to 
our one-piece cast steel engine bed. 

Write today for fully descriptive liter- 
ature. Learn more about the New Hart- 
Parr and what it will do on your farm. 


REID HARDWARE CoO. 
Lincolnton, North Carolina 
Distributors for HART-PARR COMPANY 





Speeds—Two forward, 2and 8 mi.; one reverse. 

nr agen tot 4 peas pat. 
iator—Perfex—sha rive: e 

He tion - Madison: Kipp force feed. 


Lubric. 
Weight—5000 
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Py, Pant" 85 SKS tc . 
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Power—Pulls three, plows—30 HP on belt. 
Motor 2 cylinder twin, dcycle. Valve in bead. 760 te —= — RO 
Motor Frame—Cast steel, one piece. No bend, no = = : (a4 / 
t it. ~ - 
ret New Dray kerosene shunt. le fj A 3 
S. K. F. and Hyatt. _ 
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" BRINGS BIGGER 
PEANUT PRICES 


dust, d-rt, stems and trash bring top prices. 
And the Hustler lives up to its name by picking 
ming and cleaning your crop in the shortest possible space 
of time. 100 to 175 bags a day is the normal output in the 
hands of an intelligent operator > 


You Can Make Your “HUSTLER” Pay for Itself Picking Your Neighbors’ Crops 







Clean, well-picked peanuts that are free from 


stem- 












overwork it. 








Others do it—YOU can do the same. And the “‘Hustler’’ will not only pay you back every dollar you put into it— 
but provide you with a good income for years to come. It’s strong, light, easy-running, durable and lasting—you can’t 
Cotton seed oil mills are installing machinery for crushing peanuts. It makes top, cash prices right at 
your door for your peanuts. Peanuts yield more oil per ton than cotton seed and the price is about the same as cotion 
seed oil. Write for intetesting booklet and name of nearest dealer. 


[agents Wanted] SALEM IRON WORKS, WinstorSalen, H.C. 


(A Leader in the Machinery Field for more than forty years. ) 












DEATH to the Bug—LIFE te the Plant. 
Stonecypher’s Irish Potato Bug Killer. 


is positively guaranteed to kill potato bugs without 
the slightest injury to the plant. Maybe applied as 
powder or in solution. Not poisonous to the plant. 


Comes in handy cans with shaker tops. 
dealer 25c fora big can. 
turn the empty can and get your money back. That’s 
fair enough, isn’t it? If your dealer won’t supply 
you, we will send you a can direct on receipt of 25¢. 


Stonecypher Drug & Chemical C»., 





Give your 
If not as represented, re- 


WESTMINSTER, S. C. 








sizes. 





FOR HOME CANNING 


Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hem- 
med Caps—Wax Sealing Cans with Wax 
Strings. 


for prices, 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, Buchanan, Virginia 


We maintain a distributing warehouse at Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Friction Top Syrup Cans. All 
We ship any quantity desired. Write 
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Saving Money on Fertilizer 
Purchases 


IVE Local Unions in Union County 

bought about five hundred tons 16 
per cent acid phosphate in bulk this 
season. The average price was just 
a little above $16 
per ton, or about 
$4.50 per ton less 
than the sacked 
acid is selling for. 
Having exchanged 
cottonseed for 
meal, these coop- 
erative purchases 
enabled_ these 
members to. get 
home-mixed fer- 


MR. GREEN 
tilizer for $8 to $10 less than the mar- 


ket price for ready-mixed fertilizers 
of the same analysis, and they take 
no chances on under-analysis. 

Nearly all farmers in east Union 
County have been mixing their own 
for ten or fifteen years, 
and it is hardly possible to interest 
them in ready-mixed goods. Since 
they have their own cottonseed meal 
for the mixture, the only ingredient 
they have to buy is acid phosphate. 
They bought potash when it was on 
the market, but since this is a clay 
section, they find that they are losing 
but little in yields by leaving off the 
potash 
* 


* a 


If the price of sacks keeps on ad- 
vancing, arrangements should be 
made to sell ready-mixed fertilizers 
in bulk. Three dollars a ton for sacks 
represents an enormous waste. Or- 
ganized groups of farmers, who are 
connected by telephone, can quickly 
assemble their wagons and unload a 
car of bulk goods, if they have the 
use of wagon scales at place of deliv- 
ery. 

The members of the Unions refer- 
red to above unloaded all these hun- 
dreds of tons of bulk acid phosphate 
directly from the cars. Some of them 
carried empty sacks and sacked it in 
the car while others hauled it loose 
in the wagon bodies. They handle 
bulk limestone in the same way. 

*« mn * 

It should bexremembered that a big 
volume of the kind of business that 
these Unions transacted cannot be 
handled without organization. In this 
nstance each Local Union made up 
its own tonnage and the business 
agent in each Union looked after de- 
liveries. The shipments were made 


| to each agent-bill of lading attached. 


An unorganized community cannot 
produce the concert of action and co- 
Operative team work that is necessary 
to handle the business. dee 


Cooperation Solving Local Farm- 
labor Problems 


N ONE county of West Virginia last 

fall, when hands were not available 
for filing silos, seven farmers bought 
a silo-filling outfit coOperatively, and 
each of the seven helped the others 
—giving a force of seven men at work 
on each farm filling silos. Thus each 
farmer found that particular labor 
problem solved and the silos filled— 
by cooperation. 

J; county where a great many 


ia 
tomatoes were raised last year, it 
seemed impossible to get enough 
iands to harvest them. The county 


and farmers who had automo- 
went to the nearby towns each 
‘ning and took men, women, and 

back to the farms to work 
during the day, returning them to 
their homes at night. Appeals were 
made through the newspapers and 
otherwise, and the town people vol- 
Sufficient labor was 
difficulty, and the 


agent 


biles 





m¢ 


unteered gladly. 
without 


tomato crop was saved. 


In one West Virginia county the 
class of a night school in one of the 
larger towns volunteered to work fer 
nearby farmers who were unable to 
get help to husk corn. In another 
county. of the same state, the county 
agent found a farmer who couldn't 
get help for filling his silo, but who 
was attempting to get it filled by the 
efforts of himself and his wife. The 
county agent went to the principal 
of the high school, explained the sit- 
uation, and secured eight boys about 
eighteen years old, who were delight- 
ed at the opportunity of rendering 
real service. They filled the silo; 
were paid $1.50 each for two days, and 
board, and the school allowed them 
to make up their class work. 


“Willing to Raise Anything to Help 
Win the War” 


ROBABLY a little information 

about our local would be of help 
to some local that is not on the job 
as it should be. 

About February 1 we started a 
“trade agent fund” of $100. This mon- 
ey was subscribed by our members 
and they are to receive 6 per cent ins 
terest per annum for the loan. This 
money is deposited in the bank sub- 
ject to the agent’s check for grocer- 
ies or any other supplies the local 
needs. This is one of the most help- 
ful things a local could do and will 
interest and help every member, as 
Mr. J. Z. Green has pointed out some 
times in The Progressive Farmer. 

I believe we have as good a local as 
there is in the state according to the 
size. We have 18 members and every 
one is filled with the codperative. 
spirit. Some of our members are a 
little stronger financially than others 
and they lend the local money to buy 
fertilizer and other supplies with. We 
are also making a big drive this year 
for a bountiful food crop, such as 
corn, potatoes, soy beans, and hay. In 
short, we are willing to raise any- 
thing to help win the war. 

N. S. JOYNER, 
Agent Pine Forest Local. 
Murfreesboro, N. C. 


South Carolina Boys Who Made 
Record Corn Yields 


RYAN Willingham has been de- 

clared the winner in the 1917 boys’ 
corn club contests in South Carolina. 
The Fairfield County youth raised 
157.8 bushels of corn on his acre at an 
average cost of 17.6 cents a bushel. 
He will receive a gold medal, the gift 
of Congressman Asbury Francis Lev- 
er, and a riding cultivator, valued at 
$70. 

James W. Draffin, of York County, 
gets second place, his yield being 119.5 
at a cost of 25.5 cents per bushel. He 
will receive a 14-karat, 2l-jewel gold 
watch. 

Hallum Smith, of Colleton County, 
ranked third, with 106.2 bushels, at an 
average cost of 35.6 cents. He will re- 
ceive $25. 

During the year 1,050 boys were en- 
rolled in the various clubs, 501 filing 
systematic reports on their experi- 
ment. These 501 produced 25,813 bush- 
els. The average yield was 53 bushels 
to the acre and the cost 40.7 cents per 
bushel. }. 4. 
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SHE HAD NOT THE HEART 


A country woman came along the railway 
platform and sat on a seat beside a hospital 
nurse Who was waiting for a train. With a 


sigh of relief she disposed of her parcels and 
umbrella, Then, says Answers, she began 
to chat. 

“Ah,” she said, looking at the nurse's unl- 
form admiringly, “I don't know what we'd 
do without the likes of you.”’ 

“Oh, you-are too kind!” protested the 
nurse. “I’m sure you do things as worthy 
every day.”’ 

“Not me, miss,” said the old lady. “I can 
kill a duck or fowl with the best—that I ad- 
mit. But when it comes to human bein’s, 
my heart fails me.” 


























Saturday, April 20, 1918] 
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Good Advice for Southern Live- 
stock Men 
\ R. ROMMEL, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in ad- 
dressing a meeting of state demon- 
stration agents said: “These cattle 
n the South are native cattle. They 
are acclimated, and while small and 
not much to look at, they are hardy, 
ind that’s what counts first in raising 
livestock. If these cattle are once 
sold out it will be well-nigh impossi- 
ble ever to build up the beef cattle 
industry of the South. Experience 
has taught that the best way to build 
up the livestock in any community is 
to breed from the native stock. You 
ean do better, for instance, with hogs 
if you buy the native females that 
you find in the community. Take the 
native stock on the dam side, and you 
vet the hardiness, better fleshing, ear- 
ly maturing, etc., from the male. 

“I urge you men to make this plain 
to the Southern farmer. If the South 
will awaken to her possibilities, 
there’s a harvest ahead for her, be- 
cause there’s no section in the United 
States that offers a surplus of cows, 
except the South. Sell the steers, 
that’s good business; but hold on to 
the cows. And when the tick has 
gone you have the finest foundation 
in the world to build up a supply of 
beef cattle for Southern conditions.” 


Don’t Injure Work Stock in These 





Ways 
“NA ANY of our farm stock are ren- 
dered temporarily unworkable 


through injuries that could very eas- 
ily be avoided,” says Dr. W. H. Dal- 
rymple of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. “A badly-fitting collar will 
often lay an animal off work until the 
injury it has done has recovered. A 
bridle that is too tight, or too short, 
will frequently cause injury to the 
back of the poll, and draw the bit so 
tight that it will cut deeply into the 
angles of the lips. 

“Backbands are very frequently 
abused, by placing them too far back, 
often over the loins, making the ani- 
mal pull by the loins, which is the 
weakest part of the back, and often 
causing paralysis of the hind parts. 
Plow traces should have a straight 
pull from the hames to the single- 
tree. The backband is only meant to 
keep the traces from falling down 
when the animal is turning, or when 
they are otherwise loose. If the plow 
zoes too deep, the plow, itself, should 
be fixed, and not remedied by injuring 
the animal through placing the back- 
band too far back. 

“The hoofs of the stock frequently 
grow too long and upset the balance 
of the feet in unshod animals, causing 
lameness, etc. The hoofs should be 
kept trimmed down to about normal 
size, or allowing a little for wear. 
Split hoofs often occur from neglect 
to keep them periodically trimmed, 
and in good shape.” 


Two Farmers That Blundered in 
Buying Land 
Two acquaintances of mine had ex- 
experiences in land buying that 
ought to help others by emphasizing 
some things not to do. 

John Clarke bought Florida land 
through a traveling salesman for a 
land company. He was told the land 
was fertile, would grow citrus fruits, 
was convenient to railroad and mar- 
ket, that the title was A-No. 1, and 
Clarke bought. Later he found his 
land was overflowed several months 
each year and was practically worth- 
less until proper drainage was pro- 
vided. Clarke’s mistakes were in de- 
pending too much on the selling talks 
»f the agent and in not examining the 
land more closely. Although he help- 
ed. send the rascally agent to prison, 
Clarke never got his money back. 








Ben Hoffman bought land and care- 
fully examined every foot of it before 
paying over the money. Some time 
after securing his deed and abstract 
he discovered he in reality owned a 
farm a mile distant from the 
one he had examined. The agent had 
shown him one farm but had given 
him a deed to another. Hoffman was 
careful in examining the land, but 
careless in examining his title papers. 
It cost him a lot of worry and several 
hundred dollars in lawyer’s fees to 
rectify the error. 

ROBERT M. BERRY. 

Mena, Ark. 


A Combination of Methods in Get- 
ting Rid of Stumps 

M* EXPERIENCE covers 18 years 

and the removal of the stumps 
from over 200 acres of long leaf pine 
land. I used fire, hand digging, lever- 
twisting, explosives, and a mule- 
power stump puller. In sound stumps 
fire is the least satisfactory; in rot- 
ted stumps neither explosives nor 
puller are satisfactory—explosives be- 
cause the force is lost in some cav- 
ity; the puller because too much 


or so 





the box and turned by hand for a few 
revolutions. 

The shaft is then removed and 
paint will be left on the high points 
of the bearing. These points are 
scraped off with the tool. The shaft 
is then painted again and rotated, and 
the resulting high spots scraped off. 
The process is continued till the paint 
is found to be evenly distributed over 
the entire surface of the bearing. 

The shaft should have a good run- 
ning fit but without sufficient play to 
permit knocking. Ae 





Use the Tractors More 


R. BRADFORD Knapp, Chief of 

the States Relation Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
makes the following suggestion: 

“With the shortage of farm labor 
it is suggested that each county agent 
obtain a list of all tractor owners in 
his territory and ascertain from the 
owners what portion of the time the 
tractor will actually be needed for 
their own use and arrange, if possible, 
with owners of tractors to operate 
them to their full capacity, training at 
least two men to run the machines so 
that they can work two shifts. Ar- 
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FOUR VARIETIES OF PEANUTS 
“ Qeft to Right, Imported Red Spanish, Tennessee*Red, Imported Spanish,-Native Spanish 


digging is required to fasten the 
cable to the different snags. 

In fields where there are scattered 
old stumps nothing will equal shovel, 
mattock, and axe in the hands of a 
good laborer. In newer lands, ex- 
plosives, stump puller, fire, shovel, 
mattock and axe are all required for 
the most economical removal of the 
stumps—explosives to be used only 
on the biggest, fire on the “punky” 
kind, stump puller on the sound ones, 
shovel, mattock and axe wherever 
needed in the judgment of the boss. 
Whatever the cost may be, the ap- 
pearance of the field almost pays for 
it,and the wood secured and ease of 
cultivation certainly pay all cost in 
two years. I find it very hard to make 
a start on a field, but when started 
there is a fascination about it that 
keeps me at it until that field is done. 

E. W. DABBS. 





Scraping Bearings 


HEN a babbitt metal bearing has 

been poured in the box, using the 
shaft as a core or mold, it should be 
scraped so that it will accurately fit 
the shaft; and as almost every farmer 
has occasion to pour small bearings 
of this kind, the method of scraping 
will be welcomed. 

A good home-made scraper may be 
made by grinding the teeth from an 
old three-cornered file with an emery 
wheel. The ground faces should be 
honed smooth as the scraping is done 
with the edges which should be sharp. 

When the bearing is to be scraped, 
the portion of the shaft which rotates 
in the box is given a thin coat of 
lampblack or Prussian-blue paint. 
The painted shaft is then placed in 





rangements should then be perfected 
between owners of tractors and own- 
ers of land for the hiring of tractor 
plowing at reasonable rates. In this 
way it is believed that in some terri- 
tories it might be possible to make 
the tractors already in the hands of 
farmers do double duty. 





Prune and Spray to Make the 
Orchard Pay 

Y EXPERIENCE has convinced 

me that the farmer must prune 
and spray his trees if he expects the 
land occupied by the trees to pay its 
just proportion of the expenses of the 
farm. I regard pruning as a most es- 
sential treatment of trees, hardly of 
less importance than the spraying. In 
the first place, no fruit grower would 
think of spraying trees before prun- 
ing them, because there is ordinarily 
a large part of any tree that is not 
needed in the production of fruit, and 
in order to grow the best quality of 
fruit the trees should be properly 
pruned. 

After pruning, and this should be 
done in winter when work is not sa 
pressing, comes the dormant spray of 
lime-sulphur. It is not really impor- 
tant to tell just how this is done here, 
as any one undertaking to spray must 
take the ‘bulletin and go by it in all he 
does. However, it is necessary to. 
spray for the San Jose scale in the 
winter, and then if one wishes the 
best fruit he must spray two to four 
times during the growth of the fruit. 
The use of lime-sulphur will give one 
a healthy tree, and it is reasonable to 
expect that a healthy tree will pro- 
duce better fruit than the ordinary 
knotty, scrubby tree one sees in so 


many orchards, but in order to get 
the best fruit it will be necessary to 
follow up this with the others for the 
benefit of the fruit itself 


I have 


not found spraying too ex- 
pensive for the farmer, if he desires 
good fruit. The material is not ex- 
pensive, and the cost of the spray 


pump and fixtures is not at all prohib- 
itive. It is a good plan for neighbor 
farmers to buy the outfits together 
and thus reduce the cost. It is some- 
times advisable for neighbors to join 
together when it comes time to spray. 
It is a splendid opportunity for neigh- 
borly coéperation. 

The demonstration agents willebe 
glad to give farmers any assistance 
they can in spraying trees or fruit, 
and the spraying of many of the truck 
crops pays handsomely. This applies 
to Irish potatoes and tomatoes es- 
pecially. E. S. MILLSAPS. 


| OUR FARM NOTEBOOK — | 


ORE harrowing and less hoeing! 

Savings banks pay 4 per cent. Lib- 
erty Bonds pay 4% and there are no 
taxes. 








Don’t forget beauty. There’s plen- 
ty of room for flowers as well as veg- 
etables and field crops. ; 


When an automobile cone clutch 
slips, the difficulty may usually be 
overcome by dusting it with talcum 
powder. 


Feed will be high next spring. Why 
not make plans now’for building a 
silo during the summer and arrange 
your crops for filling it accordingly? 


Wire screens from which the en- 
amel has been rubbed should be 
brushed over with linseed oil to check 
or prevent rust. 


As the price of eggs goes down, 
don’t forget that they may be pre- 
served in waterglass for the high 
prices of next winter. 


One evidence that better business 
methods are being practiced on the 
average farm is the fact that more 
and more farmers are sending out 
typewritten letters. 


Mr. Hoover has no objections to 
your living luxuriously on watermel- 
ons and cantaloupes this summer. 
Plant a plenty and fertilize liberally. 


And let’s remember, too, that it 
will be better to eat cornbread now 
because Uncle Sam asks us to than to 
do it later because Kaiser Bill says 
we must. 


Chewing gum has some uses. It 
is a good thing with which to tem- 
porarily stop leaks in automobile rad- 
iators or connecting pipes. Try it in 
an emergency. 


“When about to buy a strange mule 
the other day,” a farmer tells us. 
“IT paid a veterinarian a $2 fee to ex- 
amine the animal before purchase.” 
This was good insurance, and we 
pass the idea along. 


In planting corn which you expect 
to “hog down” it will be well to put 
in some velvet beans with it. They 
will easily increase the hog feeding 
value as much as $10 per acre. 


See that the storage battery on 
your automobile is held firmly in 
place. If the bolts or brackets hold- 
ing it become loose, the jolts caused 
by some uneven road may break one 
of the jars. 


In getting screens, be sure to pur- 
chase enough for all bedroom win- 
dows as well as other windows in the 
house. This will allow you to sleep 
with windows open and at the same 
time be free from mosquitoes. If 
regularly framed screens for every 
window are too expensive, then get 
some ordinary wire screening and 
tack over the least used windows. 
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the use raising a bumper corn 
erep, if half of it is lost through imper- 
fect storage? 


‘What's 


The Martin Metal Crib 


provides perfect protection against rats, 
mould, thieves, fire and weather condi- 
tions Made of heavy rust-proof galvan- 

iron. Ceme in sections——easily 
erected and is inexpensive. 


Write for booklet, ‘“‘Storing Grain for 
Profit,” and prices. 


FOREIGN PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc., 
_ Dept. A, Keyser Bldg., Baltimore, Md 
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|_I@ STOCK—READY TO SHIP now } 


RUBBER 
ROOFING 


We have on hand ready for 
—— the day your order 
is received Spotless Standard 
Cura and Spotless Special 
aranteed Rubber Roofing. 
Send us your order with the 

1 qurtalate it will nat only be 
filled at once but you will get 
P the best low cost roof pro- 
} tection in the world. Over 6,000,000 
square feet sold to Southern Farmers 
last year. oe y tnkqueda,, 1 piece 
rolis of 108 sq. nails and 
poner any oan st it. a 


re Wary ply, antares iy. 922 fal. 


~ from this 
TE SPOTLESS co. mcuMOND, vA. 
“The South's Mail Order House.” 
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“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful effects 
than plaster and is more economi- 
eal. 


Stratton & Bragg Company, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 
“Beaver Board” Distributors. 























FENCE: FACTORY | 


i PRICES “ 
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‘e@ you Duy r-¥ our cata- 
log, Drices and sample of our 
great oe lock fence. 
We pay the freight, give you 
staples, save you money. 

Wise, bawn fence, at money saving prices. —_— 
Rest. A East Birmingham tron 
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GASOLINE & REROSENE 
One of the three best mm | 
petition. Latest valve-in-h 








sold direet below-com) 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel coat. 2 to 28 
Pp. Macy payments. Rnd new on 


eS 
pee POULTRY 


We are the largest Mendes of of Eegs and Poultry 


WHAT HAVE you TO SHIP? 

ie highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns, Give. us a teial. 

Pp Meferences, First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, 














VA. 














~——REAL ROOFING BARGAINS—— 
Mill ends, 88¢ for 100 sq. 
ft. Quality guaranteed. 
Paint, $1:25 gallon. 
Write for free price list 
and samples 
KING ROOFING CO,, 131 W. 3rd,, Cincinnanti, Ohio. 








“Don’t. guess; get busy and find out,” 








A Simple Labor-saving Device 

NE of the most valuable and labor- 

saving devices it was ever my good 
fortune to use, is a very simple one. 
I found that in ising an ordinary 
two-horse walking cultivator, the feet 
or gangs had'to be held to their place 
by means of the handles of the cul- 
tivator. This made it a difficult mat- 
ter, and extremely hard work, to hold 
the plows or gangs together as the 
cultivator moved along the row, be- 
cause the two sets of feet or gangs 
(a set on each side of the row) could 
not be held uniformly, owing to hard 
and soft and wide and narrow places 
in. the row on which the plants stood. 
So I set to thinking, and the result is 


| a dewice consisting of two flat bars of 


iron about two feet long, with hole 
in outer end of each bar, and a clamp 
and set-screw to hold inner ends to- 
gether, at any desired point, (as the 
inner ends pass each other, and 
through the clamp in center), The 
bar belonged to an old Avery “Re- 
volution” disk cultivator, and is 
known as the bedding bar. 

This bar is attached to the beams 
of a walking cultivator (when used 
in this. device which I am describing) 
by means of a clamp, made at the 
blacksmith shop, on each beam. These 
clamps have a small hole through 
which a small bolt about 3-8 to 1-2 
inch in diameter is passed; this bolt 
is in a comparatively rigid and up- 
right position, when clamps are on 
beams. The iron bar is laid on the 
cultivator beams, allowing the up- 
right bolts in the beam clamps to 
pass through hole in ends of bar. Of 
course, a stout bolt must be put 
through lower ends of clamps to 
make them clamp: to beams. 

This device permits cultivator feet 
or gangs to work easily and prompt- 
ly any way desired, with but little 
effort on the part of the operator, 
who can turn one cultivator handle 
loose and guide the team without 
having some of the plows get out of 
place. Practically ali the strain is 
taken off the arms of the operator, 


| which is indeed a great labor-sav- 


ing feature. 
W. L. PSALMONDS. 
Cotton Plant, Ark. 


A Labor-saving Device for the 
Wood ¥ard 


NE of the greatest labor-saving 

devices I know of at the present 
time is the pendulum attachment for 
cross-cut saws, enabling one man to 
saw nearly as much wood as two men 
with apparently no more exertion. 

This is a simple attachment that 
any farmer can rig up to his cross- 
cut saw in an hour’s time and be in- 
dependent so far as a helper is con- 
cerned, which is no small item these 
days when labor is hardly obtainable 
at any price. 

The pendulum should be about 
twelve feet long, perfectly straight 
and sufficiently heavy to be rigid 
when in motion. A piece of sawed 
timber 2 by 4 fills the bill nicely. A 
hole should be bored in both ends, 
one to take the end of saw and the 
other to suspend the pendulum by. 

The corner of a building makes an 
excellent place to erect the pendu- 
lum, though a straight tree will an- 
swer the purpose very well. After 
selecting a suitable place for the pen- 
dulum, suspend it by means of a 
strong bolt running through the end 
and into building or tree, elevating 
it sufficiently high to leave the other 
end about three feet from the ground: 
Saw a slot in the lower end of the 
pendulum past bolt hole far enough 
to admit end of saw: Now remove 
handle from one end of saw; place 
end of saw in. pendulum: and: bolt fast: 
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STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC.,  Gr'senvice. 
Distributors 
APPLETON Corn Huskers FOOS Gasoline Engines 
Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. ' 


We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery, i 


No. 28-30 Sycamore St., 


PETERSBURG, VA. 











Place a saw rack under saw and all 
is ready for business. The saw and 
rack being stationary, the wood must 


be moved forward as each stick is 
cut. An overhead wire, creoked at 
end and running down to a point near 
saw, makes a convenient haok to 
hang saw in while wooed is being 
shifted. 

We have been using this attach- 
ment for years with excellent re- 
sults. The man who has never tried 
it out has a genuine surprise com- 


ing to him, both in the amount of 
wood he can saw in a day and the 
ease in which it can be done. How- 
ever, | might add that a heavy rigid 
saw works better than a light flimsy 
one, 


€. €. CONGER, Jr. 


The Hens Did It 


HAD a garden plot averrin with 

Bermuda grass, which I tried every 
way to kill by close cultivation but to 
no avail. My yard was about half 
covered with a fine sod and I wanted 
it all covered. My wife had 75 hens 
in 1916 and she hatched about 200 
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more often than would otherwise be 
necessary. If you overstrain your 
motor car, it will require the atten- 
tion of a mechanic more often than 
it otherwise would. 

If you persist in overworking con- 
tinually, you will soon die. If you 


persist im continually overworking 
your car, it will soon be part of a 
junk pile. 


Remember that the service your 
car gives you is as much dependent 
upon the manner in which you oper- 
ate it as your health is dependent 
upon the manner in which you care 
for it—P. T. H 


What a Progressive Landlord Says 
About The Progressive Farmer 


ogy find enclosed money order 

for $1 for one yearly subscription 
for the tenant whose name and ad- 
dress I enclose. I do not believe I 
could invest a dollar in a better way. 

I have another tenant on the place 
who has been reading your paper and 
following your advice for several 
years, and a glance at his fields would 
convince anyone that he is a good 
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A ONB-MAN SAW RIG 


chicks. These were all allowed the 
run of the yard, and I noticed they 
kept the Bermuda grass picked close, 
but thought little of it until the fol- 
lowing spring when not a sprig of 
it was alive. On the outside of the 
yard up to the fence it was all right, 
so I come to the conclusion that the 
chicks did it by keeping it picked off 
close to the ground. 

So to make sure I put them in the 
garden, and the result was the same 
—no Bermuda to bother us there now. 
This could not be done on a large 
scale, but any one who has a small 
piece of Bermuda grass he doesn’t 
want can easily get rid of it by 
confining his hens on it for a suffi- 
cient length of time. 

As for the Bermuda grass, I think 
it is the blue grass of the South and 
would not do without 10 or 12 acres 
for pasture, but you have to keep it 
fenced’ in and not let it get a hold on 
land you cultivate or you will have 
trouble. L. D. MITCHELL. 

Dowling Park, Fla: = 


Fast Auto ae Has to Be Paid 
or 


YOU run fast, work hard or exert 

yourself more than usual in any 
way, it requires ‘more food to sus- 
tain you. If you drive a car fast, 
it requires more gasoline, more oil 
and’ a greater number of tires. 

If you overstrain yourself, you will 
require the attention of a physician 





farmer. As this is leaf-hauling week, 
he is using all the labor he has gath- 
ering leaves and putting them on his 
land to make as large crops this year 
as possible. He believes in fall plows 
ing, cover crops, crop rotation, good 
seed, living at home and, in fact, he 
believes in anything that will make a 
successful farmer. As he had as much 
stock last year as he needed he is put- 
ting his surplus money in Liberty 
Bonds and War Savings Stamps. 
When he sold his cotton he bought 
Liberty Bonds, and as he sells his 
hogs he buys W. S. S. 

The object of my writing you of 
this last tenant is to let you know 
that your paper is. appreciated. 

A PROGRESSIVE LANDLORD. 





The 2 South is a sleeping giant. It does not 
know its powers or possibilities, People: in 
other segtions have recognized the fact be- 
fore our average farmer has done so. Only 
the other day, I heard an Indiana farmer 
say at a hog sale which I attended, “You 
people here in the South have the only cli+ 
mate in which to raise hogs. because you can 
pasture them the year-round and raise them 
at @ greater profit than: we Northern farmers 
can.” And what he said about hogs could 
have been said° about any farm crop or ani- 
mal+—namely;. that in mildness of climate 
length. of growing. season, and abundance. of 
rainfall, the South is blessed as a farming 
section far beyond. any other great section of 
America.—P.. T. H. 





For every pound of flour now, you must 
buy @ pound of substitutes. of some kind-— 
meal, rice; oatmeal; rye ffour, barley or 
something of that kindi As to. how you. will 
proceed, you will figure it out yourself; but 
it looks like it is going t6 be just about as 
good luck as any to buy the substitutes and 
leave the flour alone.—Yorkville Enquirer. 
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CARING FOR STARTING AND 
LIGHTING SYSTEMS 


By P. T. Hines 
This is No. 13 of a series of articles on 
“The Farm Automobile.” No. 14 will 
appear in an early issue.) 











O WELL built are the present elec- 
tric lighting and starting systems 
that they are almost “fool proof.” By 


this is meant that they are nearly au- 
tomatic and will almost: care for 
themselves. There is little likelihood 


of the starting motor or the current 
generator getting out of order, and 
the wiring is not likely to give any 
trouble, at least for a few years, when 
the rubber insulation may become 
worn or decayed from exposure, and 
need to be renewed. 


In the housings of the generator 
and motor, oil holes will be found afid 
each one of these should receive four 
or five drops of good lubricating oil 
for every three hundred miles a car 
is run. 

Eliminating the things mentioned 
above, it may be said that the care of 
electric lighting and starting systems 
is merely the care of the storage bat- 
tery, and this week’s discussion will 
be confined to this particular point. 

A storage battery is made up of 
cells, each one of which contains a 
positive (brown) and a_ negative 
(gray) plate made of compounds of 
lead and immersed in a solution of 
sulphuric acid and water (electrolyte). 
Without going into the principle upon 
which storage batteries operate, it 
will be sufficient to say here that 
these cells have the capacity of ab- 
sorbing and holding a current of 
electricity when it is passed into 
them. In other words, they are able 
to store current and deliver it up 
again when needed. Hence the name 
“storage battery.” 

When the motor of your automo- 
bile is running, the generator of your 
car’s electric system is made to re- 
volve and thus generates an electric 
current. This is taken up by the stor- 
age battery for the use of starting 
motor and lights and is delivered to 
them when needed—which may be 
several days after storage or right 
away. <A good storage battery will 
hold current a month or more if it is 
not drawn on or short-circuited. 


It is useless to give directions for 
storing automobile storage batteries 
in winter, for in The Progressive 
Farmer’s territory nearly every car is 
used the year round. Care should be 
taken, however, to keep the batteries 
well charged in cold weather to pre- 
vent freezing. If this is done, no au- 
tomobile battery south of the “Mason 
and Dixon Line” is likely to be 
damaged by cold. This is especially 
true, since most cars are moderately 
well housed. 


It will be necessary to add water to 
the electrolyte in the cells occasion- 
ally, because the water evaporates. 
The water added should be distilled 
water, melted artificial ice water, or 
fresh rain water—enough of which 
should be poured in to raise the elec- 
trolyte above the battery: plates. 
Never add acid, because this does not 
evaporate. 

It is sometimes necessary, however, 
to add more electrolyte to the battery 
cells, as when some has been spilled, 
a cell broken, or the old electrolyte 
poured out in order to remove sedi- 
ment which has collected in the bot- 
tom of the cells. This latter is one 
of the most common reasons, because 
sediment should never be allowed to 
collect till it touches the bottom of 
the cell plates. 

If one is going tc mix his own elec- 
trolyte, he should buy a hydrometer 
syringe for measuring the specific 
gravity of fluids. One of these will 
cost about a doilar. It is also useful 
in testing batteries To make elec- 
trolyte, mix chemically pure sulphuric 
acid-of 1.835 specific gravity with dis- 


tilled water at the rate of two (2) 
parts of acid to five (5) parts of wa- 
ter, by volume. These liquids should 
be mixed in a glass or earthenware 
vessel and the acid must always be 
poured slowly into the water and not 
the water into the acid. 

The condition of the storage bat- 
tery may be determined by the use 
of the hydrometer syringe. Electro- 
lyte from a fully charged battery will 
have a specific gravity of 1.275 to 1.300 
and shows that a battery is in good 
condition. If about half charged, the 
specific gravity will be about 1.200— 
while if it tests lower than 1.150 it in- 
dicates that the battery is completely 
discharged. 

One should be careful to keep all 
cell filling plugs rightly in place to 
keep the electrolyte from splashing 
out over the battery tops. Care should 
also be taken to avoid spilling this 
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READING A HYDROMETER SYRINGE 


solution on the cell tops when filling 
them. If some of the solution is spill- 
ed and the tops and connections be- 
gin to corrode, brush them over light- 
ly with vaseline. 


MY BEST PAYING FARM IM- 
PLEMENT 


V.—The Gee-whiz Cultivator 


[In addition to the letters printed in our 
“Implement and Machinery Special’, we are 
printing under this heading (one a week) ten 
other farmers’ experience letters about im- 
plements and machines that should be more 
generally used in the South.) 

HERE is no one definite best pay- 

ing farm implement, any more than 
there is a one best paying crop. Con- 
ditions that determine the most use- 
ful implement are as varying as those 
that determine the crop. At different 
times and under different conditions 
we have different “best paying imple- 
ments.” 

Last summer I bought a light 
spring-tooth walking cultivator. 
which we call a Gee-whiz in this com- 
munity, and found it to be the best 
paying farm implement. This  culti- 
vator is so light that one mule can 
pull it and cover as much ground as a 
good team with a riding cultivator. I 
used it early in the spring, cultivating 
arow at a time, and doing good 
work. Before the cotton and corn 
were thinned the mule walked on the 
row and did very little damage, while 
we got over the crop at double-quick 
speed, destroying the germinating 
grass seeds and making a moisture- 
preserving mulch at the best time. 

Not only is this cultivator easily 
pulled, but it is also easily operated 
and easily adjusted to either A or V- 
shape, and can be used in the middles 
after the plants are too large to be 
straddled. I plowed my corn and peas 
several times with it last year and 
found it to be a success. It can be 
used earlier after a shower than the 
riding cultivator, and it can be used 
in corn too big for the riding cultiva- 
tor. Furthermore, it doubles the 
horse power, so far at it pertains to 
rapid and timely cultivation. —- 
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Hen-hatching 150 Eggs and Man- 
aging Costs $6; By Incubator 
and Brooder $1.70 


T PRESENT prices of feed, it 

costs about 5 cents a week to feed 
a hen. It requires about twelve weeks 
for a hen to hatch and rear her brood 
to the age of “weaning.” This means 
a cost of 60 cents per 15 eggs for the 
hen’s time in hatching and raising, to 
Say nothing of the profit she might 
have made if left in the laying flock. 

It requircs ten hens to hatch 150 
eggs which at 60 cents for each hen 
means $6 for “150-egg hatch.” That 
is the cost of hen-hatching and rear- 
ing. On the other hand, it requires 
about 14 gallons of oil at a cost of 
$1.70 to “incubator hatch” and “brood- 
er rear” the chicks from 150 eggs. 
This leaves $4.30 as interest on the 
investment for an incubator and 
brooder even if the ineubator were 
set but once during the season, and it 
can be set three or possibly four 
times. 

A hen can be set only when the hen 
is ready; an incubator when the eggs 
are ready. This fact alone means 
early and profitable chicks. It would 
seem that an incubator and brooder 
would be a profitable investment 
wherever 150 or more eggs are to be 
incubated during the season.—Ohio 
Agricultural College. 


Poultry Hints This Week and Next 


HATCH every egg you can this week 
and next. As an illustration of 
the shortage in poultry, a card mailed 
March 26 from a reliable commission 
merchant in Philadelphia is quoted: 
“Just at present live young roosters, 
ducks and geese are wanted at from 
45 to 48 cents per pound live weight.” 
High prices will continue. 





Mail your baby chick order at once, 
if you have not already done so. The 
demand is greater than the supply 
this year. Order from someone near 
you if possible, as the congestion of 
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express makes it almost impossible to 
obtain chicks safely from a distance. 


Place the fireless or lamp-heated 
brooder in a colony house 6 by 8 feet 
in size, the floor of which is covered 
with two inches of garden soil and 
one inch of short litter. It is a pleas- 
ure to attend these chicks in wet 
weather. Several days’ confinement 
does them no harm if you keep them 
busy scratching for small grain. 


An excellent mixture for starting 
off baby chicks is made from equal 
parts of hard-boiled eggs cut up fine, 
rolled ‘oats, and dry bread crumbs, to 
which is added a little sharp gravel, 
or chicken-size ground oyster shells 
to furnish the gizzard with grinding 
material. Mix thoroughly, so as to 
coat each piece of egg with the 
crumbs. Feed five times daily the 
first and second days. 


ff you are growing only a few 
chicks around home, the.simplest way 
to feed them from the third day to 
the time they are weaned (five or six 
weeks) is to keep a dish of tolled oats 
before them, in which you have scat- 
tered sharp gravel or small oyster 
shells assadvised, scatter grits (coarse 
cornmeal) three times daily on the 
grass or in straw to make them 
scratch for it, and every other even- 
ing cut up some cooked meat’ like 
beef into small pieces and give thema 
good meal of it. Don’t feed salt meat. 


When the chicks are weaned, feed 
them the same scratching grain, and 
keep the same egg mash before them, 
as fed the laying hens. 


A good formula for an egg mash or 
growing mash for chickens is 25 
pounds each of cornmeal, wheat bran 
and wheat shorts, 40 pounds of velvet 
bean meal, 35 pounds of pea meal, or 
18 pounds of high-grade meat scraps, 
6 pounds of chick-size ground oyster 
shells, and one-half pound of fine ta- 
ble salt. Mix thoroughly. Keep this 
mash dry in a box or hopper before 
the hens and chickens constantly. 

FRANK C. HARE. 
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This Big 


Bicycle Book FREE 


Brimful of bicycles, tires and accessories 
Bicycles handsomely shown in colors 


O two alike. 
12 beautiful 
models to choose 


Every model an 
exclusive design and 
equipped with new 
up-to-date special 
type of equipment. 


See these bicycles in their natural colers! 


Motor Bike 
Junior .. 


Our wonderful Motor Bike Supreme in its ab- 
solutely exclusive color known as Arizona Brown! 
See the Dauntless in beautiful Khaki color with 
the arch truss frame. See the Motor Bike 
Junior, the man’s size wheel built for the boy, 
this 


in its deep cherry red and its automobile 
of drop side mud guards; and so on 
big book. G tee 

Every bicycle is sold under a one year written 
guarantee which is given with every bicycle 


This means absolute satisfaction or your 


sold. 
money back without a quibble. 
Here is ene concrete example of 8 
real bicycle at a real price 
Our well-known Motor Bike Junior. A model built 
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SCREEN NOW! 


Den't put off screening 
your doors and windows 
another day. Health au- 
thorities declare the house- 
fiy is your most dangerous 
enemy. It lives and breeds 
in filth, comes into your 
home bearing |in ite hairy 


germs of tuberculosis, ty- 
hoid and other virulent 
Sioenses. It gets in the milk 
& water you drink, swarms 
over the food you are about 
to put in your mouth leav- 
ing a trail of deadly germs 
initepath. Why longer en- 
danger the lives of your 
loved ones when protection 
is so simple? 
OUR LOW PRICES 
on Screens Doors and Win-~ 
dows, Wire Cloth, Window 
Screen Frames, Screen 
Door Hardware, Fly Traps, 
Swatters, etc., make it a 
duty to 0 protect your nee 


Prices : Wire cloth, in rolls PL 

of 100 ft, or less, 26 in. wide, re x Screen Door 

ba 40 Fo mp ite per a+ 3 -8 *6-8 - 
wide, per rr 

per 74. 36 in. . ride, $7.50 et ted - 

per roll; 25c per yd. 8 ° 
Adjustable Wood Screen iii for new free 


Coseieg ont remus 
high closed open each set6 


quoting rock- 
18 in. 21 in. 33 in. 380 $2.25 DBricss on all screen 
24 in. 23 in.* 37 in. 450 $2.65 


or order from 

his advertisement. 

28 in. 23 in. 37 in. 640 $3.75 We willship day or- 
30 in. 23 in. 37 in. 780 $4.60 der is received. 

Window and door prices quoted here are for black wire. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., '27.50st2! $ 


RICHMOND, VA. 
“THE SOUTH’S MAIL ORDER HOUSE” 


improvesyour 
Cropse’ Land 


Try it on peas, beans, pea- 
nuts, etc. Then watch your 
oats, corn and cotton, 


N itrA-Serm, 


Write for free booklet A 


The NitrA-germ Sales Co., Inc, 
Savannah, Ga, 




















Send Him a Box of 
‘LIBERTY’ HOSE 


3 Pairs Liberty Brand guaranteed 
Hose sent prepaid to any U. S. $ 00 
Army Camp or to France for only 


SEND YOUR SOLDIER a box of fine 
ae Brand guaranteed Hose; A-1 
lisle, full mercerized; hig h- 
ie heel, double sole; 
weight; solid service and com- 
— Black, tan, navy, whiteor 
Pina dollar bill to this ad. 
pag ‘size and col lor, and 3 pairs o: 
Hose will be sent to any address in 
, France, yi ect al 
enclose your car 
gend you sessiptahewine shiewans. 
EARL B. HORNER, Mfger. 
Burlington, N. C. 



























Remittance mailed same day shipment received 
NO COMMISSION TO PAY 
Write for Wool Bags and Priee List 


M. SABEL & SONS nc. 
Established 1856 LOUISVILLS, KY, 


FOX ROOFING 


Celebrated oFen Brand Ru Rubber bher Roofing lasts longer; 





known ;low 
sold di =m "Steely a priced 


rolls of 108 sq. ft. with cement nails cop 

body can lay it. Write for ty eircular and 

samples and order at once so as to insure 

present low prices. jon guaran 
Steir e- COURTNEY co. 

821 East Cary St.. Richmond, Va. 


Don't try to garden this year without 
*“‘Massey;s Garden Book.” Paper bound copy 
with The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.25. 




















OUR HEALTH TALK 


Danger in Using Patent Medicines 


A LARGE majority of the medicines 
that are most widely advertised 
to cure all sorts of pains and aches 
contain some form of narcotic—most 
often either alcohol or opium. The 
reason for this is that no one medi- 
cine can possibly be a cure for all 
sorts of diseases; snd the only kind 
of medicine that will make almost 
every one who takes it feel a little 
bit better for the time being is a nar- 
cotic, because it has the power of 
deadening the nerves to the pain or 
discomfort. 

Careful analyses by boards of 
health and government chemists of a 
great number of advertised medicines 
have shown that three-fourths of the 
so-called tonics and “bitters” and 
“bracers” ofall sorts contain alcohol 
—some of them in such large amounts 
as to be stronger and more intoxicat- 
ing than whiskey. The same investiga- 
tions have found that a large major- 
ity of the “colic cures,” “pain reliev- 
ers,” nearly all the “soothing syrups” 
and “teething syrups,” and most of 
the cough mixtures, cough cures, and 
consumption cures contain opium, of- 
tén in quite dangerous amounts. 

Another risk in taking medicines 
wholesale, especially those that are 
known as patent medicines, is that 
you can never be quite sure what you 
are taking, as their composition is 
usually kept a strict secret. It may 
happen to be something very good 
for your disease, it may be entirely 
useless, and it may be something very 
harmful. There is no one drug, or 
medicine, known to the medical pro- 
fession, that will cure more than one 
or two diseases, or relieve more than 
four or five disturbed and uncomfort- 
able conditions. As you not only do 
not know what you are taking, but 
are not always quite sure what is the 
matter with you, the chances of your 
getting the right remedy for your dis- 
ease are not much more than one ina 
hundred. If it isn’t the right thing, 
you are certainly wasting your mon- 
ey, and may be doing yourself a ser- 
ious injury—Hutchinson’s Handbook 
of Health. 














Good Rations for Pigs 


Nas most critical period in a pig’s 
life is that of the first few weeks 
following weaning. At this stage of 
their growth it is necessary to give 
them additional care and _ suitable 
feed. 

The following combinations of feeds 
are suggested by John M. Scott of the 
University of Florida experiment sta- 
tion for feeding pigs at and after 
weaning. 

Ration 1: Ground corn. 60 per_cent; 
shorts, 30; and tankage, 10 per cent. 
Ration 2: Ground corn, 50 per cent; 
shorts, 30; and peanut meal, 20 per 
cent. These to be fed dry from a self 
feeder or made into a thick slop. 

In addition to the foregoing grain 
mixtures, feed about one quart of 
skim milk to each pig daily, and sup- 
ply them with all the green feed they 
will eat. 





Preparation of Sow for Farrowing 
Time 
% Ny days previous to farrowing, the 
sow should be removed from other 
hogs and placed in her farrowing 
quarters. This familiarizes the sow 
with her new home, and prevents the 
danger of injury which might result 
in the loss of her litter. The quarters 
should not be too large, especially in 
cold weather. A pen 9x6 feet is am- 
ply large for farrowing. A guard rail 
around the edge of the pen is a neces- 
sary precaution. The guard rail is 
nothing more than a shelf extending 
around the sides and ends of the pen. 
This shelf should be about 6 inches 
from the floor and should be from 6 
to 8 inches in width. Such an arrange- 
ment prevents heavy sows crushing 
their litters. 





The bedding in thé farrowing pens 
should not be too abundant. With 
too much bedding, the sow makes a 
pit to farrow in, which brings about 
the crushing of the pigs. 

For three or four days previous to 
farrowing, the rations of-the sow 
should be reduced in quantity and be 
of a laxative nature. A ration too 
heavy or rich may stimulate an ab- 
normal milk flow, and result in scours 
and death among pigs. 

The proper warmth and dryness of 
the farrowing quarters are consider- 
ations too evident for discussion.— 
Livestock Department, Ohio Agricul- 
tural College. 





Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletins 


THE following bulletins may had 

free by Florida families on appli- 
cation to the Florida Experiment Ex- 
tion, Gainesville, Fla.: 


Bulletins. 
19. Tobacco. 
28. Liver’ Fluke. 
30. Culture of Tobacco. 
37. Pineapple at Myers 
38. Tobacco in Florida. 
63. Diagrams for Packing Citrus Fruit. 
107. Stem-End Rot of Citrus Fruits. 
108. Diseases of Citrus Fruits. 
109. Citrus Scab. 
110. Native and Grade Cattle-Breeding. 
115. Sugar and Acid in Oranges and 
Grapefruit. 


121. Cucumber Rot. 

123. Whitefly Control, 1914. 

125. Tomato Insects. 

126. The Wooly Whitefly. 

127. Mangoes in Florida. 

128. Citrus Canker III. 

129. Japanese Cane. 

130. Control of the Velvet Bean Cater- 


pillar. 

131. Pig Feeding. 

132. Loss of Fertilizers by Leaching. 

133. Irish Potatoes in Florida. 

134. Florida Truck and Garden Insects. 

135. Utilization of Cull Citrus Fruits in 
Florida. 

136. Control of Root-Knot by Calcium 
Cyanamid and Other Means. 

137. Some Cases of Injury to Citrus Trees 


Apparently Induced by Ground 
Limestone. 

138. Rhodes Grass. 

139. Some Important Diseases of Truck 
Crops in Florida. 

140. Dieback, or Exanthema of Citrus 
Trees. 

Press Bulletins. 

63. “Black Root,” or Wilt Disease of 
Cotton. 

101. Cabbage Black Rot. 


151. Summer Pruning for Withertip. 
159. Velvet Beans for Milk Production. 
170. Cowpeas. 

171. Preparing for Hay Crop. 

173. Cultivation of Sweet Potatoes. 

174. Choosing and Breeding Pigs. 

175. Curing the Hay Crop, 
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Storing the Sweet Potato Crop. 

Balanced Rations for Dairy Cows. 

Drying Citrus Fruits by Heated Air, 

Growing Sweet Potato Draws. 

Young Beef the Most Profitable. 

— Cattle Small from Lack of 
reec 

Protecting Corn from Weevils. 

as Japanese Cane for Winter 
eec 

Natal Grass 

Winter Layers. 

Mealy Bug. 

Harvesting Corn. 

Sorghum for Hog Pasture. 

Cowpeas for Hog Pasture. 

Melanose. 

Materials for Correcting Soil Acidity, 

Using Ground Limestone. 

Melon-Worm and Pickle-Worm. 

Silage Crops. 

The Melon Aphis. 

Yield of Japanese Cane with Differ- 
ent Fertilizers, 

Fertilizer Does Not Affect Quality « 
Cane Juice. 

Continuous Planting of Velvet Beans 

Does Fertilizer Affect the Feeding 
Value of Japanese Cane. 

Fertilizer Test of Sweet Potatoes 

The Time of Ripening of Velvet 
Bean Varieties. 

Feeding Test with Silage. 

Avocado Propagation. 

Avocado Culture, 

Silage for Milk Production. 

Guava Propagation. 
he Air in the Soil. 

Host Plants of the Root-Knot Nema- 
todes. 

The Southern Grass Worm or Fall 
Army Worm 

Cottony Cushion Scale. 

The Control of Thrips on Tomatoes, 

Corn Planting. 

Roselle Mildew. 

The Purple Scale. 

Preserving Fungus 
Whitefly. 

Irish Potato Seed. 

Controlling Cabbage Worms. 

Sweet Potato Root Weevil. 

The Red Scale. 

Care of Citrus Trees After Freezing 
Temperatures. 

Red Spiders. 

Fertilizers for Sweet Potatoes. 

Cucumber and Cantaloupe Downy 
Mildew. 

Tomato Fruit andi Leaf Spots. 

Stem End Rot and Scale Insects. 
Jummosis of Citrus Trees. 

Worms in Swine. 

Peanut, Velvet Bean and Cottonseed 
Meal for Milk Production. 

Citrus Scales and Whitefly. 

Lettuce Black Rot. 

Sweet Potato Silage. 

Control of Watermelon Anthracnose. 

Bud Worm or Corn Ear Worm. 

Comparison of Corn Silage and 
Sweet Potato Silage for Milk Pro- 
duction. 

Citrus Foot Rot. 

Sweet Potato Caterpillars. 

Hog Raising in Florida. 

List of Bulletins and Reports fog 
Distribution. 


Extension Bulletins. 
Dipping Vats for Hogs. 
Subirrigation. 

Peanuts in Florida. 

Hog Pastures and Feeds. 
Boys’ Club Work in Florida. 
Poultry in Florida. 

Kill Corn Weevils. 


Parasites of 








AVERAGE PRODUCTION OF 








THE PROFIT FROM TWO 


HERDS FOR ONE YEAR 





WHY THIS DIFFERENCE? 


IT WAS NOT_THE SIZE OF HERD... . 11 Cows 
IT WAS NOT, THE BREED ...........9 GRADES 


IT WAS NOT THE FEED COST.._.__. $526.70 
AND GOOD SVILOINGS ON EACH FARM) 


HERE IS THE ANSWER 


Beeyen Clos « ce ccesccca a yleht LM. 


Tas is A TRUE Story. As Too By 





 MonaL:—IT; woutp HAVE TAKEN 93 POOR COWS TO MAKE 
THE PROFIT THE 11 GOOD COWS MADE: 


DOES IT PAY TO KEEP_ RECORDS ? 





Herd A Herp B 
11 COWS 
2 PURE BRED| (NATIVE 
10 GRADES 
$569.96 





386.9 Las, 


PER COW PER COW. 








—Wisconain Exneriment Station 


























Saturday,.April 20, 1918] 
A Two-horse Cultivator Does the 


Work 


SEE in The Progressive Farmer 

that you invite its readers to send 
your letter telling their experiences 
with laber-saving and money-making 
farm implements. 

I will say that I use several im- 
plements, such as corn and cotton, 
bean and peanut planter. Fertilizer 
distribution single and double foot. 

But the implement I wish to speak 
of is my two-horse cultivator bought 
four years ago. I never saw one 
before, and I didn’t know how 
to operate it, but I thought it would 
be as easy to learn to operate a 
two-horse cultivator as it would to 
work labor that I could not get. I 
learned to operate it the first row. 

Now ,I break my land with a two- 
horse plow, plant it, and then I take 
my cultivator and carry a row at a 
time through from start to finish. 

I run my cultivator myself and 
don’t have te look for the hired hand 
Monday morning and: be worried 
half to death because he does not 
come. The cultivator is always ready 
and all I have to do is to harness up, 
get in my seat, under my big um- 
brella and go “down the pike.” 

J. W. HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Manassas, Ga. 


Favors War-bread and “‘Half-seled 
Britches” 


EAR half-soled ‘britches’ and 

half-soled shoes,” said Secretary 
of the Treasury Wm. G. McAdoo, on 
his recent tour of the South. “They 
are badges of honor. I wear them 
myself and I am glad to recommend 
them to you. I like to think that at 
this time when there is such a scarc- 
ity of leather I am releasing some 
for the use of a soldier standing in 
the mud and water of a trench over 
there. I like to think that if my 
‘britches’ are patched there may be 
more wool to go into the uniforms 
of the men who need its protecting 
warmth as they wait for the attack 
on our foes. And as for eating corn- 
bread, I was raised on it, and no man 
ought to get too proud to go back on 
his raising. Wheat is the best way in 
which food can be sent across the 
ocean, and they are needed for our 
men and for our Allies. God knows 
no American citizen ought to be un- 
willing to eat corn bread now.” 


Grain Alone or Pasture Alone Will 
Not Make Cheap Pork 


About 90 per cent of our farmers 
either make the mistake of de- 
pending upon pasture entirely until 
the finishing period or of disregard- 
ing entirely the profits to be derived 
from pastures, and feeding high- 
priced concentrates exclusively. Eith- 
er of these methods alone is entirely 
wrong. 

The pasture will furnish little more 
than a maintenance ration when used 
exclusively, and the concentrates when 
used exclusively will cause the hog to 
cost more to raise than the present 
market price will return. But a com- 
bination of the two, consisting of 
about 2 pounds of concentrates per 
day for each hundred pounds of live 
weight, fed on a nice palatable pas- 
ture to animals free from parasites, 
properly housed and with access to a 
good supply of pure water, will en- 
able the feeder to produce pork at a 
cost of 12 cents per pound at present 
prices of feed and will allow him to 
charge a good rent for the land, la- 
bor, and all expenses going into the 
operation—W. W. Shay. 


| MARKET AND CROP NEWS | 
The Cotton Market Situation 


AUTHOUGH there have been considerable 

nervous fluctuations in the contract mar- 
kets, the cetton market has been pretty 
firmly hel@ around the 35-cent level. Good 














middling has been quoted at 35% cents all 
the week, and if the cotton averaged good 


Quality a further premium was obtainable. 
Mills are Complaining of the increasing scar- 
city of desirable lines of white cotton. There 
has been some widening of the low grade 
discounts, but even with this the high grades 
continue to hold the preference. 

The situation is now very complicated. 
The principal factor in the market seems to 
be the matter of price regulation. It has 
been decided to adjust prices on goods, and 
this is likely to be followed in due course by 
the fixing of a maximum on raw cotton. 
What kind of price is likely to be put is a 
mere matter of surmise. The policy of the 
Government has been to allow a reasonable 
margin of profit to the manufacturer and 
the distributor, and it will doubtless be on 
such a basis that the price of cotton will 
be named. If it be found that goods prices 
are already unreasonably high, they stand a 
chance of being reduced. 

The new crop outlook has improved on the 
coming of good rains in Texas, which has 
been the unfavorable point in the prospect. 
Whether or not the land is sufficiently pro- 
vided with moisture to atone for the lack of 
winter rains remains to be seen, but for the 
most part immediate wants appear to be 
supplied. The acreage question is much dis- 
eussed, but must remain indeterminate for 
some two months yet; it is the late planting 
that settles the acreage increase or decrease. 
The tendencies to contract or to expand the 
acreage seem to be about evenly balanced. 

These are troublous times. There is the 
war, upon the issue of which everything de- 
pends. Then there is the difficulty of dis- 
tribution to restrain full consumption. And 
then there is the urgent need for larger food 
supplies, and the necessity for rigid econ- 
omy. All these things are of great potential 
effect on .the cotton market. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 


North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 
urday, April 6th, as reported to the Division of Mar- 




































































kets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief: 
: ¢| Bl o3lsi] 2 
el} 2 || & \gziF} § 
SIS EIS lSaiaal 4 
Ier.90! ....{ 's1 00/8806 $6.00 
Asheville ...... $1.90! ... .[$2.25/$3.00)/$1. . . 
Charlotte ..... | 2.00/$1.10] 2.25) 3251 275) 2.75) .... 
rham_...... 2.25] 1.15] 2.25| 3.00] ....{ ....[ 6:50 
Fayetteville 2.00) 1.10) 2.50) 3.25) 2.88) ....] ..-- 
Monroe ....... SIG oo scl osvel MME can) cash o«e9 
eecce 2.00 1.15} ..-+| 8.00] 1.50) 3.33) .... 
Raleigh ....... 2.20/ 1.10| 2.40) 2.75] 2.00 veel 6.00 
Salisbury ..... 2.00 16) 3.50) .... Po 
Sootiand Neck ] sere eo 8.25) ‘aes 
Wilmingt 2 kee POPP 
Norfolk. Va. nal os 1.80} 4.50) 6.00 
Soy Beans—Per bushel: Asheville, $3; Charlotte, 
$3.50; Fayetteville, 3. 50; New Bern, $3.25; Raleigh, 
$3.35; Salisbury, $3.7 
PRICES OF BUTTER. EGGS, CHEESE, POULTRY. 
HOGS AND PEANUTS 
b 
E i E £ 
| 
io} n 
& a8/53| 2/28] 2 is 
mealoa!l @la@ol miam 
30/808 - $20.00 
on eae '35| .25/$0.18| 20.00 
Durham ... 85 .25| 22.50 
Fayetteville 35] .25/ .20/ 20.00 
Monroe ... Mh cece) ctl gates 
New Bern $0) .... 21.00 
* oeeee 35) .... | err 
85) .35 00 
pm ad Neck -30} .25) .21/ 24.00 
Wilmington A cecal 0008) snccs 
Norfolk, Va 36) ... ...| 21.00 
Peanuts, per pound—Fayetteriile: Virginia, illic; 
10c. New Bern vue, 12%c; Spanish, 
12%c; Scotland Neck: V We; Sp 7%e; 
Norfoik, Va.: Virginia, llc; Spanish (bushel), $2.20. 


PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 
The market has advanced about $7 per bale  Gurtas 
the past week on heavy purchases of contracts by mills 
who made large sales of cotton goods to the Govern- 
me! 


mt. 

The market declined $4 per bale Friday on reports 
that a meeting would be held Wednesday by a com- 
mittee of the Council for National Defense to set 


| ny 3 at which — future purchases of cotton tT by 



































the Government, would made. However, the market 
regained, about ‘halt this loss Saturday. 
: E 
we q|4,|% 
& 58 B §.6 38 
S2| Ss | sdz| 433 
EE Re CAm 2 
be -] $1.05 | $52.00 3,000 
35.00 | *"" 1.05'| ©' 52.00'} ©" 3,000" 
36.00 15 54.00 | ....... e 
32.00 | coos... GR.0O fT .nccccce 
Raleigh 34.50 1.05 52.00 | ........ 
Salisbury ..... 35.00 1.25 $5.00 | ...,.... 
Scotland Neck 31.50 1.05 52.00 3,000 
Norfolk, Va... I Fn ctnnns sl onnntnnsl 00000000 














Northern Produce Markets 


Chicago, Til—No. corn, $1.60@1.80 (delir- 
ered in Raleigh, aL to@L.98) : Ro. 8 yellow corn, $1.50 

.75 (delivered in Raleigh, $1.65@ 
‘White 1 


i bicnlngham $1.90@1."0: irs 
“2 Columbus, ie 


SL 358 
, 40c. Chicago, 90 score, 


ag “as 





ae 
ae gt vows. fist 


150 Ds. 
siise. 7 ogee 
bulk, $17. ea 
17.70. St. Louis bE 6th, bulk, at 75. 











(23) 523 

















| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 
MACHINERY 


PPLE PPP POL PLL PPP LPP 





Wanted: Overshot Water Wheel—18 a ae diameter, 3 





ft. face. Write to J. W. _McDonald, Apalachie, Ga. 

For Sale—At a Bargain—10 slightly used Empire 
cream separators. Write for special descriptive price 
list. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 





Novelty Force Fump—invalashie'@ for spraying fruit 
trees, gardens, hen roosts, washing buggies and auto- 
mobiles, scaiding walls, a handy in case of fire. 
Price $2.50 each, postage paid. . P. Sexton, Boy- 
ston, Georgia. 





100--HEAD--100 


One hundred gilts of September and Oc- 
tober farrow, 1917, that will be old and 
large enough to breed within ninety days. 
If bred then they will farrow you litters 
in October—the best time for Fal! pigs to 
come. This lot is of the right type and 
breeding. They were sired by such boars 
as COL DENNY 101301, a son of BELL- 
FOUNDER No. 42791, the best son of 
COL KING No. 20705. To mate with these 
— we have boars same age no akin to 
them, 


Can Also Supply a Few 
PATHFINDER BOARS 


We have thirty more bred sows and bred 
gilts, but they are going every day. When 
these are sold I don't believe there will 
be any more to be had for Spring farrow. 
Plenty of pigs for delivery after May ist, 
mated pairs and trios no akin; but, to 
get any of these, reserve them Now, as 
we are accepting orders daily. 


EVERY ANIMAL SHIPPED IS GUARAN- 
TEED TO PLEASE THE PURCHASER. 


W. R. KIMBALL, 


HARGROVE, N. C. 


OW PEAS 


LOWEST PRICES WE 
HAVE YET NAMED 


Mixed Unknown 
Whippoorwill Brabham 
Clay Iron 


WRITE YOUR WANTS FOR 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


ROWLAND & (C0., 


Seedsmen. AUGUSTA, GA. 































AT LOW PRICES 

Save ment meta and 

Herrings, Lake White Fish’and Mackerel” high is 

HAV, Sy Gch are. ssesca’s 
Special Free Circular giving lowest prices. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 





a 





We guarantee the reliability of our adver- 
tisements, but you must mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write. 











Fords Can Burn Coal Oil, or Cheapest Gasoline— 
using our 1918 Carburetor; 


34 a per gallon guar- 
y starting. 


anteed. Grea’ 
it yourself. Big profits selling ~y =. 30 days trial. 
Money back guarantee. Styles to fit any automobile. 
Air-Friction Carburetor Company, 508 Madison Street, 
Dayton, Ohio, 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


yd Men to Sell Fruit Trees—Ornamental trees, 
Pecan t Light, pleasant work, good profits. Smith 
Bros., Dept. H, Concord, Ga. 
Man Wanted—To work on dairy farm. Exempt from 
ok: must have good (7 we month and board. 
. K. Kretselis, South Boston, Va. 














Gel Tx? 


$125 





ies My ay Wants 


and ex for right man. Experience unnecessary, 
and we give complete instructions. Piedmont Tobacoo 
Co., F-54, Dan , Va. 





Wanted—A Working Foreman who is f 
farm wi 
gas engines. Send 

Man — children preferred. Box 80, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School—Shorthand, Bookkeeping. 
Positions guaranteed. Tuition on credit. Edwards 


College, Winston, N. 


LIVESTOCK 


BERESHIRES 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


Berkshires—Pigs, service boars and bred gilts. 
James W. Graves, American National Bank, Rich- 


mond, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


me bred Duroc Pigs—8 _ old, 
. Clark, Gold Hill, Va. 
= lity Duroc Gilts and Pigs—None bred. Brie 
es Fisntatien Thomasville, Ga. zs 


rseys—Choice | pigs, | both sexes, eight weeks 
ad” $12. 30 each, registered. in your name. Geo. 
Gregory, Richmond, Va. 


Excellent Young Duroc Boar—Pedigreed; weight four 
hundred. First check for seventy-five dollars gets him, 
Geo. Davies, Florahome, Fla. 

Duroc Hogs—Registered—Pigs, ten dollars, Regis- 
tered and graded Shorthorn bulls. Shetland 
Shawneck Game chickens. Gantwood Farm,~ Meigs, 
Georgia. 


Hopedene Durocs—Ready May first. pomp - 


expected. 
“Thomasville, 


























at $15 each. 




















rator blood. Eight weeks old, ei 
delivered, reasonable x. wom fifteen dollars, Hope- 
dene ards, Ivy, Va. 
ha 
For Sale—All ages H hi Hogs. 





Graham Moore, Charlotte, n c 

Registered Hampshire Pigs—$10 to $25. Pairs not 
related. Robert M. Cobb, Newbern, Tenn. 

Registered Hampshire Pigs—Good quality, $15 each, 
at weeks old. Allen’s Town & Country Farms, 
Hoschton, Ga. 

Registered Hampshire 
and gilts. Best breeding. 

Thomasville, Ga. 
POLAND-CHINAS 

Big Poland-China Pice—iett weeks old. $15 
each. . W. Jones, Woodlawn 

Registered Big Type Poland- Chines —anercaliod in 
blood lines and devel it. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
A. W. Copeland, Pendleton, 8. C. 

Resist wend China Pigs—From_ 1,000-pound 

The best blood in America. 


sows. Western 

$20 to $5 each, 10 —* old. Pairs no akin. Act 

now if you want So wee. E. 0. Hunter, Winston- 
° ., Route 7. 


Salem, N. 
HOLSTEINS 
Registered Helstein =“ — and Unrelated Bulls. 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn 
For Sale—Choice, Pure- bred, Registered Bull Calves 
and Heifers—6-9 months. One hundred dollars up. 
Occaneechi Island Farm, Clarksville, Va. 











for Sale—Boars, sowe, 
Hampshire Farm, 
































NOMINATION FORM 


PROGRESSIVE PIG CLUB 
PROGRESSIVE CANNER CLUB 








Enclosed for years sub. 
For 
P.O. State. 








Credit the Sonegeieg subscription and enter the following 
in PROGRESSIVE FA 
( ) PROGRESSIVE PIG CLUB or 
( ) PROGRESSIVE CANNER CLUB 


and give credit in Club marked with an (x) to the name below: send- 
ing also full information about completing 


RMER’S 


the Club. 





Name of Cleb Worker 


State _Rt. 


















Island Reds—225-egg strain. 


Wakefield Com e 
Ue e@md ese —— Kit ‘ 


Fred Murray, Claremont, 


Cabbage “Cabbage Plants—F rost proof, Early Jersey, 
field, Succession one Flat Dutch 


Carefully selected for color, PY 000, Plants—1,000, $1.2 25. 





Resioet Jersey Cows, Heifers, and Calves of both 
and Tormentor strains. 
- pees for Hatching—Sinele Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
even shade dark reds. 











Bred to great registered 














om ‘Sorghum Seed —$3 per bushel of 50 bounds. 














Registered Ghorthorne—Sne bull, ae eee 
All Barred Rock Eggs—$2 15; Southern Grown—Field run 
r For best sesulte “ond germination, 
that has been grown in the South 
Johnson grass and other impurities. 
wv less than one bushel. 





iin” ieheies. |, Thompson. Ringlet Egxs for Sale—S$1. 50 er fifteen. 
George Turbeville, Fairfax, 





Aen 





= Setters and arced thedhs on may accompany all orders. Kirby Seed Company, 











a fae the ‘famous winn! 
ag and — for sale. Li 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Po , Tomato, and Cabbage Plants ready now. 
Any quantity. Dealers write for wholesale prices. G, 
D. Moore, Hawthorn, 











weet Potato oak iaaioes varieties, $2 per 
1,000. Dasheen, the Irish potato substitute, 75c peck, 
Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 


~ ‘Tomato and C abbage_ Piants—$1. 50 per “thousand. 
Potato and pepper, $2.50. Special price, large lots, 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, x. Cc, 





Wanted—Cowpess, soy beans, Spanish peanuts, chu- 
fas Mail samples. Quote lowest cash prices, 
Chris. _=— New Oreans, La. 


Crippled Grower Needs Orde rs—Plants: Potato, $2 
cabbage, $1.25; tomato, $1.75 thousand, f.0.b. Georgia 
Cari Hawkins, West Asheville, N. C : 


Early Amber Cane, Suda Grass, | and Early Speckled 
velvet beans. Write or wire for prices, Stating quantity 
wanted. Smith Brokerage C Co., Tennille, Ga. 























For Sale—New Tom Watson W ater Melon Seed—S0¢ 
pound, postpaid. Stringless Green and Wax beans, 
40c pound C. ©. Aydiett & Son, Harbinger, N. C. 





For Sale White Prolific § Seed Gorn 92. 50 per co 
-b. Vv. N 


~ Giant_ W hite—The largest, s = 





ll bred —- bitch. 
Soon os ‘ Cottage Hill vom, Boykins, 


HORSES AND JACKS 
F oung Registered “Percheron 
and Big Jacks very A. 


~4 sauiGlion, 200 ay $4 bush- 
I won Rreapetanes at Ralé y 














~ White Wyandotte Exgs—Sitting, 0 one fifty. ¢ 
ya. 





Biiver Laced W. Peete cia. hase bred. 
5. 





7 Draft and combination borses and 
“For Sale—15 “eo 


; ful selected 
mules at farmers’ paseee. Cocke’s Prolific a uy 


“White Wyendotis Eees—$i. 5 7 per 15, corn, 2-eared variety, bushel Graven 


Cedar Grove Poultry Yards, 


Choice Early and Late Cabbage, Tomato Plante= 
Hundred, 30c; 500, $1.25; thousand, $2; over 5, vay. 
$1.75; postpaid. J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin, . Va. 


Plants—See that. Me Kinney’ 3 name is on 
your 2! 
cabbage and tomato plant crate; it is a Zour poteta, 


quality and safe deli Y 
| ee © delivery. C, M. McKinney, Loui: 


Buy Now—Choice cowpeas, sorgh 
beans, soy beans. All varieties. Any auntie br 
est prices. Write or wire Chattanooga Feed Co, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 




















60 bushels per acre. 








rses White Wyandottes—Bred.to-lay, 
a Salo Two Ping rat, 1300. pert cay guer- | of trap-nest birds. Sitting, $2, delivered. 
anteed to be sound, 
and to work ‘well to — 


Tulip Grove Farm, Charles 














—~ Quality Pure-bred White Wyandottes—Headed 


15 eggs, $1.25, postpaid. Corn—Field selected. 


Mogens of over 200 bushels. 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Lg et he a 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Eges—From_ Hoosier strain Barred Rocks and a: 
class eons Wryandottes. 
Hill Side Poultry ‘Yards, Riess, 


goWhite “Holland Turkey Eges, 





Biggs’ Seren -1 Ear — 22 y years rs we ~ 1 


~ For “Sale—Nine Young Holgi 
Biggs, Scotland Neck, N. 





the lot to quick buyer. 


Shorthorn and Polled Durt 
—- varying blood of dems 
land Broadnook’s Best. 


For Sale—One hundr 


Ss pishel White wv yan- 


for Sale 
oe Bull Calves vu Fishel’s Wyandotte cockerels, 


ni noe King Cumber- n Seed—$1.50 per. bushel. 1 
1 Cc 








Pink “Fingle Comb Red Eggs, 


~¥ pure- 7 eters, j Hereford- $2 Long Btaple Cotton Seed, 


: eggs, from Barron cocks and Wyckoff 
.-N 


Cabbage Plants—Any quantity now ready for prom: 
shipment. Different varseties, lt 50, 1,000; 500, 0. st 
by parcel post, add 1l5c. 0,000 Tomato plants 
ready May Ist; 100, 50c; 500, 1: 1,000, $3.50. tis- 
soot guaranteed.’ East Virginia Plamt Farm, Frank- 
n, Va. 


Tomato and Frost-proof Cabbage Plants— Prom ot 
sipments. Flat Dutch, Drumhead, Wakefield, $1.50 
per 1,000, by parcel post or express collect. ‘om. 
plants, Stone and Trucker’s Favorite, $1.50 per 1,0 
Wholesale and retail growers, Clark Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga. 


Plants—Frost- vy fl Cabbage Plants—All varieties, 
one thousand, $2; thousand, $1.75; twenty thou- 
sand and over, $1. ae Genuine Nancy Hall and Porto 
Rico potato sprouts, $3 per thousand; ten thousand 
and over, $2.50. All varieties tomato, egg and pepper 
plants. Write for prices and special assortment of 
pene on small gardens. Enterprise Co., Inc., Sum- 
ter ‘ 











Jenkins, Route 3, Luray, Va. 


~~ SEEDS AND PLANTS: 


Cleveland Cotton Seed—$ 
twenty-one hundred pounds per acre 





POULTRY AND EGGS 


RAPP LP LPL LD LLLP 


“BL ACK “SPANISH 


Bist *k a 
fi 











“FLOWER SEED 


Cc hrysanthemum Planis —75 cents dozen 
_N. 








Seed Soy _ Beans Cheap. 











Atlantic Distributing 








Seeeeneth Ye sllow = Soy Beans for Sale. 
Farm, Lake Landing, N. C. 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Be ans—$3.7 75 per - bushel, | 
Cc. 


For Sale—Mixed peas, 





Light Brahma “Eg 2gs “for “Hatching— $1. 50 for T fifteen. 
Walnut Grove Farm, Cabarrus, N. C. 











Whippoorwill Peas for Sale—51 bushels in new_bags. 
wd “Bale— Mammoth Sound and true to type. ; 


H. Johnson, vibes, X 





B keye Eags—From prize winn 
T: +e Oakhurst Poultry Farm, 











Charter Oak. Stock Farm, 


Choice Velvet Bean Seed and 
H. M. Franklin, Tennille, 


seg Beans ( i oe oe limited quantity. 
$1. 














$3: H ; 
Woolfolk, Port V sie y, 
F or a eg beg hippoorwill and 











For Bale—Niee lot of Mammoth 


” Bess—F rom Pure- pred. Rwy =a dol- 
de : Write for, price and particulars. 


$3. 

Woolfolk, Fort Valley, a 
Large | Clean Peas for Sale— Rubber and 
yy thirty-five; Clay, 
a cash with order. 











tor. Sa Te—Soy acne oe. 


=) White Leghorn Eggs—$1. Robert M. Cobb, New- 


Fulwood’s Tomato Plants—Five million nice, stalky, 
field-grown_tomato plants, ready April 10th and after. 
Varieties: Earliana and Livingston Globe. Prices, by 
mail, postpaid: 100 for 50c; 500 for $1.50: by oy 
not prepaid: 1,000 to 4,000, at $2 per 1,000; 5,000 to 
9,000 at $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000 to 20,000 at $1.50 per 
1,000; 25,000 and over at $1.25 per 1,000. Sweet po- 
tato plants ready after April Ist. Varieties, Porto 
Rico and Nancy Hall. Prices: $3 per 1,000, by ex- 
press. haiicoase shipments. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, 


~____ MISCELLANEOUS 


Horse and Mule Hides Wanted—$3.50 each, express 
to Athens Hide Co., _At hens, Ga. 


Velvet Bean Meal; ; Velvet Bean Seed; Field Peas— 
Prices on application. Cantelou Brothers, Montgomery, 
Alat pama. 

For Sale—Spray materials, a complete line, all 
Snes for fruits and vegetables. J. W. Woolfolk, Fort 

alley, Ga. 














Crushed ery Shells for Poultry—100 pounds, 50c; 
500, $2. 000, $4. Oakshore Poultry Farm, Waverly 





Milis < ch 


For Sale—3% squares galvanized metal roofing in 
sheets 2x4 feet, at $6 ber square. Pineywood Farm, 
Route 1, Riverdale, N. 


Use Our Gubernut Feed Meal—$45 per ton.’ Highest 
analysis and best feed on market. Cash with order 
Winston Grain Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 











sceola etre rerieres and | oy prolific, 


L. A. Sparks, Eufaula, Ala. 

recmoi Yellow ae Soy Beans—At $4. 50; 
bushel lots, $4.25 per b 
with i avoids delays. 


ngle Comb White Leghorn Fege—15 tor 


2, G ille, Field Peas—i0i? crop, 
Route jreenv: , 


Send check with order. 
ence, Bank of Lomokin. 





ingle Comb 
he Sales a J Soon, Ellenboro, N. 


ee -bred | Brown - Leghorn > for Sale 50 per per 
rl w. 








1 Our Peas Are in Good Burlap Bags— 


Fairview Seed Farm, 
qcabielien ecrenieet 


Yo orders acce pted for "loan 











Soy Beans—(Last notice of the season.) anes quick, 
We have one a bushels 





For Sale—White yr Ege #1 per 15. 
a 





ay 

; White Ried -eye, cc is: Red ii p 
Cash must accompany 
Seed oll, Gaffney, | &. Cc. 








Younes Strain Exhibition White Taghorn Ea 











Soy a notice of the season.) 


Big Type Poland-Chinas—Ten weeks old, eligible to 
record, $15. White Wyandotte and Buff Orpington 
eggs, $2 for 15. A. D. Porter, Good Hope, Iil. 





Best Home-matie Sorghum Syrup—90c gallon, in 
gallon cans. Cash with order. Can ship freight or 
express. Winston Grain Co., Winston- Salem, N. C. 


Supply the Demand for Canned Goods—Grow crops 
for canning. Get our pamphlet on cans and canning 
Tomato plants: by express, 500 for $1.50; $2.50 per 
1,000; discount on large quantities. Cabbage plants, 
by express, 500 for $1; $1.25 per 1,000; postpaid, $2.25 
per 1,000. Joan C. Stetson Co., Plant Specialists, 
Box 180- R, Bond, Miss. 





3 Tred put poe 
aa Cottage Home Poultry Yards, 





sand bushels Mammoth Yellow soy beans (new crop for 
; All About Ly Pecan Culture—Free. 
Lumberton, Miss 








le Comb White Leghorns or 
pares. Mrs. Oscar Mann, loka 





Recleaned Mammoth Yellow soy beans, 
ship two bushels - ah over. 
—— certified “chieek or money order for ss ship- 





yi bushels, 

Sinaie ‘Comb White ne laying strain. Sow Abruzzi Rye—5 

one dollar per fifteen. 
Knob Farm, Fletcher, N. 

Utility White Leghorns—Flock “hea: 
direct from Tom Barron. 
yal Ridge Farm, Front Royal, 


Single Comb White od 
, Ramsey | Poultry im Crouse, 'N. . 
~ White Lagherne— Tree ranged and 








me) Quality 117 Crop 


Get your order in ee will 
not last long at this price, 


Soy Senses titone variety 


Early Trump Sweet Potato Phants—$ 





* - 
Black Leghorns—Whi ~ Seed Velvet ar have quantity well selected 


Ninety-Day Speckled velvet beans at two dollars per 
dollars per sixty-pound bushel, 
—_ shipment in re grens sacks, any quantity 


“Lookout Mountain and Red June Irish Potato 








Potato Saas nae 
3 ; strong healthy plants. 

We 1 te several =} tons = -Day Speckled s 

sacked in even weight, 





15 for $1.25, up to March 15, Mes, 
8 4 





Special Offer—Barron’s Single Comb White Leg- 
horns and Fishel’s White Plymouth Rock eggs, 15, 
$1.50. Two brood sows, weight two and three hundred. 
crossed with Duroc-Jersey and Mammoth Black; last 
litters of pigs seven and eight; one and two years old; 
in fine condition; sell for $35 and $55, separate or to- 
gether. Mrs. J. K. Derricks, Little Mountain, 8. Cc 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


100 Envelopes ane Letterheads—75ce. Womble, D.P. 
Bear Creek, N. 





“If we do not do your r printing v we both “Jose.” ~ Ask 
us for samples and gree Printing Department, 
Oxford Orphanage, N. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


APPAR Pt 
Virginia Farm Pocstalion—Write for f¢ 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va ve ie 














Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy mw 


sacks, which we are offerin at $2 Le 
s $2 ‘per bushel.e f.0. — Queens,, Catawba Yams, 
» & 


Send us your order. 
jordy-Acree Brokerage Co., Albany, Ga. 


Beans—At $2.50 for single bushels; 
Price reduced to wind up shipping. 


Look !—For or balance season will send you 
bred Brown Leghorn eggs, 
boxes, by parcel post, postage prepaid, for vw 25. 
time to hatch your winter layers. Ja 


packed in specially prepared We can fill promptly. 








“Porto Rico ‘ind Nancy Hall Potato Plants—30c, 
1,00 , by express collect. 





Baby C hicks—Single Comb 1b White | Leghorn _ baby 
extra fine bred-to-lay Leghorns, 
which have won first prize in every show exhibited, at 
of 25 to 100; $15 per 100. 
er 15; $5 per 50; $8 per 100. 
of chicks ready for shipment every week. 
guaranteed. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 


“Porta 1 Rico oad ‘Nang Hall Potato ~Plants—$2. 50 
Can fill your order now. 


ja shipped even on large orders. 
a go 34 ene from now on. 
Su. White, Tallahassee, 

Nancy Hall and Dooly Y 
% ; third zone, $2.65; fourth zone, 
prepaid. BR. 8. Braswell, Pickens, Miss. 


For Sale—Irish potatoes for late planting. 
Early Rose, Burbank, Green Mountain, } 








Poe ae at — Market Price—Yellow Mammoth 
ans. All varieties of stock peas. 
Westeon Rhinehart Grocery Co., Corinth, Miss. 














Wakefield or Copenhagen Market Cabbage oo 
, 25e, postpaid. Eureka Farm, Claremont, 


Field Grown _Frost- proof. ety and South, “Caro- 
nee ” lente—$1.2 le 


eee Prom | blue ribbon oo ining Single Comb Black 














paants—$2.50 per 1,000; 10,¢ 
Immediate delivery.’ Vines, 
1,000, _— oo: 








Ege 8 for Fete hing— 











Porto Rico Potato Plants—Well rooted. 
sonal check now and book your order for April, May, 
Quality and promptness guaran- 


a, Limited 1 Number | ry “Bingte Com Buft Orpington 





Cabbage Plants—$3 per Seat 


mie? 50 conte 160 postpaid. end Sane deliveries, 





RH ODE ISLAND REDS 


For Sale—Large and small ~ farms, located in 
Wayne and adjoining counties. Write for circular. 
Joe A. Parker, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Farm for Sale—179 Acres—4 miles of " ‘Tullahoma, 
Tenn. Good house, barn, crib, Orchard and well. 
H. W. Dailey, Domino, Kentucky, 


~ Northern Virginia Farms—25 to 800 acres. Near 
Washington and Baltimore, both splendid markets. 
Ww Write your wants. R. N. Wrenn, Herndon, Va. 


a Have Some Cash Buyers for Salable F Farms—Wi)l 
deal with owners only. Give description, location, 
and cash price. James P. White, , New Franklin, Mo 











~ For Sale—Exc lusively for dairying and stock farm- 
ing, a large body of cut-over land along the M. D. & 
G. Ry., eight miles from Hot Springs, Ark. Booklet 
on request, containing information as to conditions 
production and development by the State Agricultural 
Commissioner of Arkansas, the Business Men’s League 
of Hot Springs and by farmers. Mazarn Valley Land 
Co., 847 Central Ave., Hot Springs, Ark. 


|__PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 














~ Karly, a and Tate | Cabbage Plants—1, 000, $1.75; 5 
Potato ,o=—5 April 15th. 
Rico "and Me Hall varieties, from selected , kenuine 
. in damp moss, : 
y parcel pest prea 


“Grady. Shoaf, Gee, ' 
Large Cabbaze Plants—Millions 

Special price to dealers. 

Potato Plan ts—G enuine reg Rico and 1 Nancy Hall, 

one thousand to ten thousand, 

j Make better cror $ with. our 

We guarantee you satisfaction. 





ree ok emer ae mame caer 


Rhode Island Reds—T 
‘ - fr One Million og 4 h tt cowre 











TS 8 for | Seel Potatoes | for Fall “Crop, 





“Exh ibine n Reds—Both combs. 
$3. Wi 


Cabbage Plants—One thousand, ¢ 


Hudson Plant Farm, by oa 9 or By, 8 ress. 


you wi ant ‘the m shipped, 














Our tating for growing cabbag ze and other plants 
shipping cabbage plants 
fully three weeks" earlier “than most _ plant shes in 





" accompany * all au 









choice “well rooted field grown cabt rage 
To move them quick and equalize Parcel Post 
and ‘Express charges with all points will se ll them for 
One Dollar per thousand. 
Can ship half million plants = 
you want plants right 
Piant Farm, Moultrie, G 


es Have Won Me Plue Ribbons than Pho, Hs «Potato Flante—Poorto ag oh & tow 
Comb aoe breeder in South, Eggs, ©. 
per 15, > . 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 














~ees-heed Rhode Island Reds—Bred to i. 
: ] Credle & Rhodes, Washington, N. C, 





! 
| 
| 


° | REGISTERED SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Have for Sale a few unusually 
Fine Animals. 
Come and examine. 
SHEDDEN FARMS, 
Raymond, Georgia. 











550 SHORTHORNS 
Sold at Auction In 1917 for 
$1,000 or more per head. 
Only 26 exceeded $2,500 and but three passed the 
$5,000 mark. It is the uniformity of prices that 
indicates the stability of the trade 
The Shorthorn is the Breed fur You. 
Address, Department F, 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 































































Saturday, April 20, 1918] 


(25) 525 





| WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





a eve oy 


(7 Y 
SPECIAL BOAR OFFERING 


FOR THE NEXT 60 DAYS WE ARB 
MAKING A SPECIAL OFFERING OF 
Several High- -aonee Yearling Service Boars at 

$100 
High- _ Gears tat 
active servi oe to ur best scws, at 
and $200 
Twenty- ave 
immune, at $50 ¢ 
Boar ac “of winter 
0 each 
heck for any of above ¢ 
choice and we will guarantee 








Two have been in 
$150 


High- sas Fall 1917 Boar Pigs, 
ach 


and spring farrow, from 
ffering will re- 
value 


First « 
eive first 
eived 


PINEHURST FARM, 
LEONARD TUFTS, A. M. SWINNERTON, 
Owner, Manag 


er, 














Pinehurst, North Carolina. J 





| UMMOTUGROSEGRCEGOCERESEUCESERTERSEOCRURSSEEEEREERRAESCREREREEDEREeRCeRREEEEE” 
ae i 
= BEAU PERFEC- BEAU PERFEC- 
pe BEIT HEREFORDS ie 
= No. 372,536 No. 420,522 
= SOUTHERN HEAD-QUAR- 
g eens FoR PERFECTION BEAU DONALDS 
o 
por seens We Offer for Immediate Shipment: 

6 10 mos. old bulls at....$200 each 

10 12 mos. old bulls at....¢. 3 each 

5 14 mos. old bulls at....$250 each - 

6 yearling heifers at..... $250 each 

6 yearling heifers at ....$300 each 

6 14 mos. old heifers at..$350 each 

A junior and senior yearl- 

She HOS? OF o6ccc cease $600 each 




















DUROC-JERSEYS 


ween 





oon 


Tyle)>)=l-1. mam 4-2 


DUROCS 
For Sale, Ali Ages and in 
Any Quantity. Pairs and 
Trios Mated No Akin. 


Credit Extended to Responsible} 
See een ve Parties | 











-“ “Y 
———BABY DUROCS———_ 
8 to 10 weeks, $15 each. 
You can buy cheaper—But 
“It Pays to Buy the Best.” 
Send me your orders. 





.. 





A. R. JENNINGS, ~- Nace, Va. 
al 








McCullers, 


PECAN GROVE DUROC-JERSEYS 


North Carolina’s Champion Herd. 
J. J. JORDAN & SONS, 
North Carolina. 





United States 
have them. 
Spring Pigs, 
about them, 
H. 


Deep River Farm Duroc-Jerseys 


Government says raise more hogs. I 
Tried Sows and Gilts, bred. Nice lot of 
the breeders’ kind. Let us tell you 

EEP RIVER FARM 4". 6 


Vv. COX, Prop., Ramseur, 





HAMPSHIRES 





FOR SALE! 


60 well belted Pedi- 
greed Hampshire 
Boar Pigs at $15.00 
Each. [Few young 
Boars ready for ser- 
vice. 


Mapdodale Stock Farm, 


PROSPERITY, S. C. 

















POLAND- CHINAS 


LARGE TYPE POLAND.CHINAS 
From the Elm Leaf Herd 


Carry the best blood lines of the breed. Mouw, 
James, MeCoy breeding, in our herd. Sows sired 
by Giant Buster, Mouw’s Square Jumbo, others of 
equal note, and weigh 500 to 600 in breeding con- 
dition. Males in 1,000-pound cla 

Ilerd distinguished for SIZE, SMOOTHNESS, and 
LARGE LITTER kind. 

You take no chances in buying from this herd, ag 
every animal sold is guaranteed to be as repre- 
sented or money will be refunded. 


ELM LEAF FARMS, 
1, B. WHITE, Prop., WHITE PINE, TENN. 














Sate J 


Jones’ Big Ox Herd of 
Registered Poland-China Pigs 


t Bargain Prices. The best living blood repre- 
uted in my herd. Safe delivery and satisfaction 
iaranteed. Write me for price and description 


vefore you buy. 
Woodlawn, Va 


E. W. JONES 











TiaiwoRTs * 


c 






TAMWORTHS 





Ages. English, Canadian 
or American Bred. 

GEST EXHIBITION 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 


iumbla, South Carolina. 














Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
akin; prolific, ‘large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


e. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 


choice. 
a 


anywhere and win; 
individuals and in excellent condition. 


breeders. First come, 


see how we take care of them. 


N. J. BELL, Est. 


When answering this ad, please mention The Progressive Farmer. 


These are the real Show Heifers, good enough to go 
all out of cows that cost me $450 to $1,000; 
Will please the 


first served. Send in 


Address 


your order 














most 


in any company s 
all good 
fastidious 
and get first 
Or we would rather you would come and do your own selecting, 
nd take a look at the sires and dams of what you are buying, and also 


Calhoun, Ala. 





ABERDEEN. ANGUS 


ABERDEEN - 
ANGUS 
BULLS 


Quatity and Type, 
and bred on the 
lines that produced 
International 

‘bampion 













For particulars 
address 
AMES on nta- 


Grand Jann, 





1 am offering a num- 

ber of young bulls, 

cows and heifers. 

good individuals and well bred. at moderate prices. 
8 registered 


FAYETTE, MISSOURI. 


I Offer Angus Bulls and Heifers 


Akin to International Winners backed by positive 
guarantees and sent on approval. x. friends mede 
them famous. Also POLAND-CHIN 


J. P. VISSERING, Box 7, ALTON. ILLINOIS. 


ANGUS CATTLE SO sm. of cos bes 


strains Bulls ready for 
service by Trojan-Hrica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ds 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


_DURHAMS 


APPL P AAR AL PAL LODO 


FOR SALE 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





4. D. BLACKWELL, 























THE PRATTVILLE STOCK FARM, 





Sows, 
breeding 
Every at 


the reput 
of the P 





We can furnish 
Bred Gilts and Herd Boars. 


Silko Herd of Hampshire Hogs = 


PRATTVILLE, 


ALABAMA 








at all times Bred *™ 





Poll Durham Bulls and Heifers—Elicible to reg- 
istration Also_a few grade Poll Durhams 
and Shorthorn Heifers, 5 to 8 months old 

Grade Tunis Ram cambo=15- 16ths pure-bred. 

hese are beautie 

Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
a eauty 


Eggs—American 
Strain, 


$1.50 per sitting of 15, de- 
ered by parcel post, 


c. i "JACKSON, HORATIO, S. C. 


Two hundred weanling Pigs of best 


Everything in 
cholera by 


is as good as gold. 
Cc. E. THOMAS, President. 


immediate delivery. 
herd is immuned to 
Simultaneous treatment. 
1imal we sell has behind it 
ation and absolute guarantee = 
rattville Stock Farm, which — 


for 











i ME aS 


CARL F. ADAMS, Sec’y- x wa 














__GUERNSEYS ~ 





seventy 
imported 
Reference: 


heifers, 


——— MARA ALVA - 


You will always find Mara Alva Farm 


eadquarters for 


bred and 


Farmers’ 


-—— REGISTERED GUERNSEY CATTLE —~— 
At this time have FOR SALE one hundred and 
unbred, 
Special price in car lots 
and Brerenante’ Bank, 


Smithville, Ohi 


A. C. RAMSEYER, 


SMITHVILLE, OHIO. 





100 of them 




















What They Did at the Only Test Where Key 

All Dairy Breeds Were Represented 
In the Pan-American Model 
_Dairy Breed ‘Test the Guernseys 
won the prize for net profit in butter fat pro- 
duction, the prize for net profit in butter pro- 
duction, the highest average score on butter, the 
best rating for color and flavor of butter, the lowest cost per 


pound of butter produced, and the greatest return for $1.00 

invested in food, The best cow and three of the best five cows 
6 entire fifty in test were from the five Guernseys. 

Write for full information. 

AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 

Box D  Peterboro, N. H. 















supreme hon 
won over all 
and grand championships over 


2-year-old ar 
North or 
War-time ag 


AMERICAN 





riculture on their merits 
“The Doddie doesa bit at every bite.” 


Free lite: 


° Texas. 50 below zero one 
st xce at the other, are the 
Angus have aualified for 
AberdeensAngus steers 





U n ide r thes 


ors over ” breeds At month 








breeds in every class. rt h all single steer championships, 
all breeds went to & *deen-Angus: Calf, yearling, 

id grand champion and reserve grand champion. 

South, Corn Belt or Range, Aberdeen-Augus are winning a place in 





ature and list of breeders. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 817 Exchange, Ave., Chicago, Iilinois. 











annual meeti 


the cattle fo 
Address me 
New Jersey. 





—IMPORTED JERSEY CATTLE SALE— 


As a member of the American Jersey Cattle Club and of its Board of Directors, 


Spann’s Sale of imported cattle, April 29th, 


W. GETTYS, 


I will attend the 
On my way will stop off at Morritown, New Jersey, to 
and will be glad to carry any bids to the sale, and select 
r parties who cannot be present, free of charge to both seller and buyer. 

at Athens, Tenn, till the 24th of April; after that, in care of W. R. Spann, Morristown, 


ATHENS, TENN. 


ng in New York, May lst. 














HERD IN THE SOUTH. | 





ee) Taylor Plantation Bulls and Heifers 















Of Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, Tormentor, 
- Oxford Lads and Eminent Families. You know thereis 
no better blood than these famous proven families. 


Write for Deseriptions and Prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION - - COLUMBIA, S. C. 














oars, pF bred 
EN, 


+ ee, O. 1. Cis 
Booking Orders for 0. 1. C. Pigs. ee pe a ee OT ee 
Ready to ship in March, April | O. 1. C.’s—Am booking orders for Spring Pigs from 8 
and May. 8-10 weeks old, $18 to 10 weeks old, out of choice, heavy-weight sows and 
single, or $35 per pair, no-akin, | sired by five outstanding boars, including the Cham- | 
ain 175- bred Gilts, | pin at Virginia State Fair, 1917, at $18 each; pairs 

: 100-. Boars, $35; 126-B. | no akin, $35; trios, $54. All registered. Stock must 
Eg p85 to $125, corinne. be as represented or money refunded. } 
BEDFORD, VA. | R. @. QWEN, Bedford, Va., Route 1, Phone 2406. | 





_HEREFORDS 


PLPPP ALP PPALA DAA 





service 
THIRTY 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 


TWENTY 


Donald Blackstone, by 
Beau Donald 33rd. 
tor Fairfax, 
TEN HULLS 
HEIFERS, 3 ready for 
CALVES, both sexes. 
SHETLAND PONIES, all ages. 


BONA ALLEN STOCK FARM, 


HERD 


open 


HEADERS 


Vic- 
by Roland 
and bred 


Write us. 
BUFORD, GA. 








HOLSTEINS 














Six Times the 
Profits with 


HOLSTEINS 


The 


profits—Free. 


“The pd arerage | pure bred Hol- 
ein yields six times the I 
Most. fits of the scrub OW. re 
Profitable Why feed six cows, why milk 
Cows pol — when one will do 
‘ 
On Let us show you the pure 
Earth” bred a way to greater 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, Box 180, Brattleboro, Vermont 


Pure 


Bred 




















'DO YOU WANT A GOOD BULL? 





tiac 


Tor 


| Reidsville, 





strains—the 
butter blood in America. 


We have a Pure-bred Registered 
Holstein Bull, born March 9, 1918, 
carrying the Abberkerk and Pon- 
best milk and 


Price $250 


immediate sale. 
come to see 


CHINQUA-PENN FARMS, 
North Carolina. | 


Write us 


hin 


or 
1, 











5 weeks old, 
$25 each, 
tion guaranteed. 








HOLSTEIN CALVES 


nicely marked and from heavy 
crated for shipment any 


10 HE 


BULLS, 


Send order or write. 
WHITEWATER, Wis. 


EDGEWOOD FARM, 


where, ar 


'FERS AND 2 
15-16ths pure 


y milkers, 
ul satisfac. 








FOR SALE—ONE REGISTERED 


Price $80, 


f.0.b 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF —— 


Six months old. 


Greensboro 


LATHAM-BRADSHAW COTTON CoO., 


Greensboro, 


North Carolina, 





















ee ee ee 















MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 

Chicago Office, 1341 Conway 


py capes RATES 





| mises ns a 





QUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


—— Hees 8 and one om su pe a eS =e t, The Beegpacsine Parmer ene 


Reliability of Every Advertisement Guaranteed 
wy 





subscriber as a result of fraudulent mis- 
who proves pot ma 
ites between able 

ally d a. 4 will make good 

The ey - of this guarantee are, 


ve indicated. that the claim for 
i. Tre renee to us within one ith % appears in our paper and a 
the of; that our —s shall. one only rchase the article in 
question, nor aggregate $1,000 om any one ; that our Hability does not apply when firn 
or individua) becomes pt; and that the subscriber wane say when writing each acivertiser: “‘I 
am writing as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all 
advertising r carries.’’ 











i $25 FOR LETTERS FOR OUR “FAIRS AND FAIR EXHIBITS 
: SPECIAL” 


t AY 11 The Progressive Farmer will issue a “Fairs. and Fair 
Exhibits Special.” 

re We do this because of the growing interest in community fairs, 
school fairs, tewnship fairs, and county fairs in all parts of the South 
and the growing demand for information about such fairs on the 
part of sections that have not before held fairs or now wish to hold 
better ones. There isalso a demand for information as to how best 
@ to prepare and manage exhibits both at local fairs and at state and 
5S district fairs. 

i Consequently, we are going to issue this “Fairs and Fair Exhibits 
Special” and we ask our readers to help us by sending us letters tell- 
img their experiences. We want letters on the following subjects: 

1. Experiences With Community Fairs: Mistakes, Successes, Les- 
sons, Benefits te Individuals and the Community. 

2 Getting Up the Premium List: Contributions by Farmers and 
Businees Men; as Premiums, Cash, Merchandise, Implements, Live- 
stock, etc., Ribbons and Certificates. 

3. Preparing Exhibits for Fairs: : Farm Preducts, Livestock, 
Household Supplies, etc. 

3 4. Social and Educational Features of Fairs: Amusements, Pa- 
rades, Athletics; Lectures, Charts, Judging Conteats, Lessons Taught 
by Judges, etc. 

The titles are only suggestive. We sha!l be glad to have a reader 
send a letter on any other subject he thinks would be helpful. All 
letters should be short—net over 500 words—and we offer $25 in 
prizes. For the best letter received we will give a prize of $5, and 
for the ten next best letters, if so many usable ones are received, $2 


each, 
Mail letters by April 27 at latest. 














CASH PRIZES FOR SILO EXPERIENCE LETTERS 





AY 25 The Progressive Farmer issues a “Silo Special,” and for 
this number we invite experience letters from our readers, tell- 
just how the silo has been of value to them in livestock farming. 


For the best letter we offer a cash prize of $5, $3 for the second best, 
and prizes of $1 each for the five next best. Letters must not be more 
than 300 to 400 words in length and must be to the point. We will also 
pay for good clear silo pictures. 


Letters must reach us not later than Saturday, May 11. Send yours 


today. 























CAROLINA STONE MILLS 

The best mill is no better than its stone. Carolina Mills 
are made with the neted Moore County Grist Stones. For 
hardness, sharpness, uniformity and durability they have 
no equal. 

Moore County stones with their sharp flint edges eut the 
grain into fine uniform particles giving light bulky meal. 
No crushing of corn or pasty flat meal. 

Capacity five to twelve bushels of table meal per hour. 
Costs little to operate; can be run by gasoline or other 
Hight powers. Made in four sizes, 30, 36, 42 and 48 inches. 
gee Write today for prices and full information, 


<" g) LINA MILLSTONE COMPANY, 
CAMERON, NORTH CAROLINA, 





































E If You Have 
Spare Time it is Worth 
Money toe You. 


You can turn your spare time into money 
each week representing The Progressive 
° Farmer among your farmer friends. 
Write today for our offer to local agents. 


Mudge 






Patent Canner gf 
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his, Tenn., and Dallas, Texas. 


Seme Crops No Farmer Should 

Forget 

ITHOUT giving a list of vegeta: 

bles suitable for April planting, 
we should especially stress the plant- 
ing of beans; since these are favor- 
able substitutes for meats and highly 
nutritious. April is not too early to 
plant the seed of the lowly collard, 
probably the cheapest and the hard- 
iest of all our common vegetables. 
Likewise, every farmer should pro- 
vide seed for his tenants to have a 
patch of some early variety of cow- 
peas. As a rule these should not be 
patented until the last days of April 
or later. By planting about that time 
such early varieties as New Era and 
California Blackeye, we may get two 
crops on the same land. 
| The cowpea is the most easily pro- 








| duced, inexpensive, and nutritious 
food crop that ‘can be generally 
grown. 

In preparation for growing pork 


at the lowest possible cost, April is 
not too early to plant an early variety 
of soy beans, such as Hollybrook, 
Northern Yellow, etc. One should 
plant sorghum to be grazed by the 
hogs while the plants are still quite 
small or to be consumed as a part 
of the rations after the sorghum is 
practically matured. Where ample 
provision has not already been made 
for sweet potatoes, a place for this 
crop should ‘be made. 

Looking to next winter’s supply of 
food for dwellers in both city and 
country, a supply of seed of pumpkins 
and cushaws should be provided for 
both landowner’s and tenant’s patch- 
es, to be planted in the skips in corn 
fields or otherwise, but always on 
moist, rich land, J. F. DUGGAR. 


Monthly Review of Producers’ 
Prices in North Carolina 


COTTON 








HE scarcity of cotton goods has brought 
about an advance of about $7 per bale 
in cotton during the past month. The 
famine of white cotton has grown more pro- 
nounced. High grades are commanding the 
largest premiums ever known, good middling 
im some instances bringing 3 per 
pound or $15 per bale more than middling. 
The norma! premium is about $1.25 per 
The demand for low grades has shown 
some improvement during the month, but 
is still poor, Farmers and others are again 
advised not to sell these grades until! 
reasonable prices are procurable, 
Certain towns in North Carolina have con- 
tinued to be extremely poor markets. Prices 
for middling cotton for the last week in 
March, according to special reports receiv- 
ed, were 30.50 cents in Hyde, 32.00 cents in 
Beaufort, Craven, Onslow and Stanly, 34.50 
cents in Franklin, 33.75 in Wake, and 35.00 
cents in Mecklenburg County. The wise 
farmer will obtain quotations from 
markets and “sell” his cotton and not 
the buyers to “buy” it. North Caro- 
lina producers have sold freely during 
March, and it is believed that there is less 
cotton in producers’ hands than at any time 
during the last three years. 
Light showers have fallen in 
parts of the West, but the drouth has 
been broken. Weather conditions in the 
eastern part of the belt have been good and 
the outlook for a normal crop is better than 
for 


cents 


bale. 


more 


several 
allow 


local 


and 
not 


Texas 


several years. 
CORN 

ORN growers were less troubled by a car 
shortage during the month of March, 
Movement of the crop became greater than 
normal threughout the Corn Belt. Western 
producers received a slightly lewer price 
than last month, $1.45 @1.50 for No. 3 white 
in Nebraska, 80@$1.35 in Minnesota, $1.60@ 
1.65 in Oklahoma. But farmers in North 
Carolina received more in March, namely, 
$1.75@2.25, or an average of $1.99 per 
bushel, as compared to $1.67@1.75, or an 
average of $1.92 in February. The average 
price for North Carolina tewns for -March 
was $2.08, as compared to $1.92 for Febru- 
ary. 

The price ef corn in Chicago remained 
about the same, 8614 @1.85 in March, as 
compared to 86% @1.33 in February. In 
Kansas City there was a slight decline, the 





price being $1.68@1.72 for No. 3 mixed corn 


'on March ist as compared to $1.62@1.06 on 


| compared 


March 26th, and $1.94@1.98 on March Ist as 
to $1.74@1.80 for No. 3 White 
corn en March 26th, On the St. Louis mar- 
ket No. 3 white corn during the same time 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


also declined from $2.04@2.05 to $1.80@1, 88, 
The price on these markéts 
lower during the middle of the month. The 
margin between prices paid producers 
and jobbing prices prevailing upon termina] 
markets is due to the,high mpisture con- 
tent which necessitates kiln-drying and oth- 
er conditioning processes. Under such con- 
ditions North Carolina mills have not lost 
anything through paying $2 per bushel for a 
good grade of white milling corn. 


wide 


HOGS 


URING the month of March a total of 

fourteen carloads of hogs were loaded 
for shipment in North Carolina. According 
to reports issued by the Federal Bureau of 
Markets, a total of 657,241 car loads were 
shipped from all states, as compared with 
48,953 carloads during February, 1918. Dur- 
ing the first three weeks of the month there 
was an increase of approximately 27 per 
cent in the total number of hogs packed by 
the more important packing plants, as com- 
pared with the same period ef 1917. The 
average weight of the hogs now being re.« 
ceived on Western markets is 240 pounds, or 
30 pounds heavier than a year ago, and the 
heaviest since August, 1915. This is proba- 
bly due to the fact that farmers are trying 
to market a maximum amount of their soft 
corn through hogs. 

At the close of the month, the Richmond 
market was approximately $1.25 per hun- 
dredweight higher than during the first 
week in the month, while the Baltimore 
market showed an advance of 50 cents per 
hundredweight, A large per cent of the car- 
load shipments of hogs from North Carolina 
go to these two markets. Hog prices on both 
of these markets have been much less er- 
ratic than on Western markets. On March 
4 the Richmond market quetations were as 
follows: 156 pounds up, $17.26; 125-150 
pounds, $17. On the same date, Baltimore 
quotations were, 160 pounds up, $18.50@ 
18.60; 115-160 pounds, $18.25-18.50. On the 
2nd at Chicago, bulk, $16.40@16.80. On the 
27th, Richmond, 150 pounds up, $18.50; 125- 
150 pounds, $17.50@18. Baltimore, 26th, 
200-250 pounds, $18:75@19; 160-200 pounds, 
$19.10; 130-150 pounds, $19@19.15. Chicago, 
26th, bulk, $17.55. 

Reports received from over the state indi- 
cate that the following prices were paid for 
hogs during March: Live hogs, 11 to 22 
cents per pound. Average $15.90 per hun- 
dredweight. East of Raleigh, average $14.40 
per hundredweight. West of Raleigh, $17.42 
per hundredweight. Dressed hogs $18 to $27 
per hundredweight. Average $22.87. Aver- 
age for dressed hogs east of Raleigh $21.34 
per hundredweight. West of Raleigh 23.05 
per hundredweight. 


SOY BEANS 


HE price of soy beans increased from an 
average price of $3.50 for’ February to 
$2.70 per bushel for March, according to 
special reports received from thirteen coun- 
tier. Interested buyers may get names of 


growers having seed for sale upon applica- 
tion to the Division of Markets, 


IRISH POTATOES 


the month of March western 

North Carolina Irish potatoes have stead- 
ily declined price, both at producing 
points and in Southern markets. At the op- 
ening of the month Southern markets were 
quoting delivered prices that figured $1.25 
to $1.30 per bushel sacked f. o. b. Western 
North Carolina shipping points for U, &. 
Grade No. 1 potatoes. Demand, however, 
was limited. Growers and shippers 
were able to make a few sales at these 
prices. The Mountain Growers’ Exchange of 
Waynesville, which has secured top prices 
for its members since its organization, last 
fall, made some sales during the first half 
of the month at $1.25 to $1.30 per sacked 
bushel f. o. b. Waynesville. Growers selling 
outside of the Exchange received all the 
way from 70 cents to $1.08 per sacked bush- 
el with little opportunity to sell at these 
figures. During the latter part of the month 
potatoes have continued their downward 
trend, reaching an f. o. b. price of 70 cents 
to $1 per sacked bushel based on delivered 
quotations of Southern markets. While the 
Mountain Growers’ Exchange of Waynesville 
has made no sales below $1.14 per sacked 
bushe! f. o. b. Waynesville, sales have been 
few and demand very poor. Outside sales 
during the latter part of March have run 
from 50 cents to 75 cents with most of. the 
sales being about 60 to 75 cents for bulk 
stock and some failures to sell locally at 
50 cents. Growers in the large producing 
states have seld potatoes for 35 to 55 cents 
per bushel and $1 to $1.50 upon the large 
wholesale markets, 

To make matters worse, potatoes are not 
being consumed as they should be in view 
of the large supplies now on hand. The rea- 
son for this is apparently due to the high 
prices being maintained by retailers. 

W. R. CAMP. 
Division of Markets, West Raleigh, N. C. 
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Save the food and help the fighter fight. 
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| > * that torture scar aa 
| OUR YO UNG PEOPLE Kill The Lice 2:2 ase: 


currant bushes, cucumber and melon vines and other garden crops. Give 
both animals and plants a fair chance to do their best work for you. 


How We Save Lespedeza Seed ted a : | “a | " eis ach Pratts Powdered Lice Killer 


is easy and pleasant to use,”inexpensive, harmless to man and beast 
kills these insect pests and that means bigger profits from livestock, poultry 

of the | and garden. 

which Our dealer in your town has instructions to supply you with Pratts 
making Preparations under our square-deal guarantee—“ Your money back 
if YOU are not satisfied’’—the guarantee that has stood for 
roth | fife: 

nearly y yoars, 
t you | 
’ x PRATT FOOD COMPANY 


” Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles Toronto 





j Address Letters to “ The Young People’s Departmeat"’, The Progressive Farmer 








(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) e , ae j nsect, and 





A Young Cattle Raiser S PUMPS-ALL KINDS 
— I wa ight years old, my father a HAY agele) a ~~ 


red us children $10 if we would draw 
1 bucket of water every morning before | = elele)=; HANGERS 
a nnrmrnne F DO))4 YOUR DEALER OR IF MORE CONVENIENT 
‘ter and won the prize at the end of the WRITE US. ~ ATTRACTIVE BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


uae enna ££ ALY EAS & SAO. wea onance si. ASHLAND.OHIO. 


ifraid , es i invthing, 








spring | took my @iones 1dded $2 more 


THREE MILITARY SONGS FOR BOYS | Will oo Subscrip Shas 


; : Expire Soon? 


Almost every day we receive letters together with remittance for 
subscriptions, requesting that subscription be started with back num- 
ber, which we cannot do for the reason our circulation is increasing 
so rapidly that we are simply =nable to start subscriptions with back 
While singing the first two lines, the children sit at alert attention At numbers. Do not make this mistake ‘and allow your subscription to 
soldier taddies,”” they stand. They must respond like soldiers to the buele | expire. Renew now so that no copies will be missed and your file will 
be complete. 


Why You and Your Neighbors Should Read 





























They say Up ‘ er F dies March 4 - way! 


THE SOLDIERS 
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. The Progresswe Farmer Each Week 
sol - diers march - ing by, See our 
sol - diers march - ing by, Hear our 





First—Because it is a weekly and you receive it every Saturday morn- 
| ing, full of helpful suggestions, practical and money-saving experi- 
+t I ences. Neo progressive farmer should be content with a farm paper 
coming only once or twice each month. 





————- in Nemnees 7 











Second—Because The Progressive Farmer is a high-class weekly 
and in fact is the standard farm weekly of the South. No farmer can 
afford to waste his time and money on a farm paper unless it is edited 
March - ing uW ig bass drum! by practical and well informed men, who know farming and the daily 

dni emule gor troubles of every Southern farmer, and can answer your every ques- 


hile the ildrey rs ™ ° ° ° ° ° 
heen mene’ an In the first stanza they tion in an intelligent annd practical manner. 


SOLDIER LADDIES’ SONG Third—Because when you subscribe for The Progressive Farmer you 
automatically become a member of The Progressive Farmer family 
of readers and have at your service an expert in every department 
who will answer by mail er through the columns of The Progressive 
Farmer any question you want to ask. In other words you have at 
your service, at any day in the year a corps of agricultural experts at 
no cost whatever to you. 























Fourth—Because The Progressive Farmer has been fighting for edu- 
cation and business codperation among Southern farmers for 32 years, 
long before most other Southern farm papers were thought of, and is 
now doing more for the development of the South than any other 
agency or medium in the country. Its Editors are continuously work- 

Wheet - gain and now _ good - night | ing on the great task of making the entire Southland “A Land of 
song is to be sung while the children march, They must obey promptly the or Plenty, a Land of Beauty, a Land of Rural Comradeship,” and to see 
ders in the third and fourth lines. These songs may be combined into one and when h i S h bl ; land of d f d d 
perfectly mastered would be a splendid number for a schoo! or county commence- the entire South ossom as a rose;-—a land of goo arms, good roads, 
ment, or a patriotic rally From The “Playtime Primer’, by Catherine T sryce, good schools, pretty homes and happy people. 
Copyright by Newson & t'ompuny, New York . p 




















Fifth—Because during the life of your subscription, you are guaran- 
Separates the seed fine. The seed thus which IT had earned by sawing logs, and teed against suffering any loss when dealing with our advertisers, 
cleaned give satisfaction for our own use bought me a yearling. I kept him until fall as covered by our “Guarantee of Advertising,” appearing in each issue 
eee eee Te TCS RPS EN) Whats § SHS a See Ser Pee, See er See eens of The Progressive Farmer. The Progressive Farmer was the first 
ed either for we feed them to cows and ing and other expenses I had $20 left I - aah a . 
Ce i see hae ae sell ne hatte eaniedbed: di. in Gis Wine: Madiieal Bank Gs Southern farm papers to guarantee the reliability of its advertisers, 
and the only Southern farm paper that has had the nerve to turn 
Humboldt, Tenn yearlings in the near future. I am in the ‘down thousands of dollars worth of patent stock food advertising a 
fourth grade year and persistently expose this great fraud upon the farmers. 
THURMAN SKELTON (Age 11). 


A Nature Study Notebook Duncanville, Ala. Sixth—Because we need your help. No farm paper can succeed 
unless it is supported by and has the codperation of the farmers it 


F THE boys i ‘ . - 
Bern bi pst pti lige cg nage represents. The Progressive Farmer wants and needs the codper- 
, Ss anc olorec ‘ray ’ ° . . s ; i i 
some interesting work in the fields ana Hew Seme Camp Fire Girls Raised ation of every progressive white farmer in the South, and when you 
woods this summer M renew your subscription promptly, you put your shoulder to the wheel 
a oney ° 
of developing the great Southland. 


Every time you go out for a walk in the 
fields and woods during the summer, take E Camp Fire Girls needed some money 


than hay WILLIAM COLE (Age 13) Tuscaloosa, Ala [ intend to invest in more 








your notebook and pencils along with you So we decided on our ltast Fair Day to Seventh—It is for the South, the whole South, and nothing but the 
and when you see a pretty flower or weed offer something to eat for sale. We erected South. It is edited by men who know Southern conditions on the 
take out your notebook and pencils and & booth or tent made of pine, cedar and farm, from actual experience and everything in it is made especially 
draw the flower or weed, then write a short other boughs from the woods in a very con to fit our Southern climate, Southern soils, Southern crops, Southern 
Geecription. giving the name of the plant if spicuseus place en the grounds. We served | conditions and Southern needs, and is therefore the only farm weekly 
you know Te he er it s and or o ed ( < ‘ : wiches anc he > ° ° ° . 

ti bet Peed se — pret Says So et pio 2 = ol pty pea published representing in every sense of the word the interests of 


or harmfui, niddy suits trimmed with white braid and | you and your neighbors. 


It is best not to describe more than one red emblems, and red ties We wore soft 
Plant on each page While you are in the white hats with red’ band oy which were EW i DAY 
: for wild flowers, you may find the letters B. C. F. G. in gold, meaning 2 


woods hunting 





some plan ha ire good for medicinal pur- Belton Camp Fire Gir 





poses. Gather these and sell them when you We had a jolly day of it and ou 
£0 to town ind buy War Savings Stamps far exceeded our expectations 


Then you will be helping to win this great FLORINE GRUBER. 





Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 


world wai Hodges, South Carolina 





OF nook 1% an 
Overland! 


A horse ana bugey cannot 
de o third of the workof 
one Overland 


fae 
Sey 4 


Sr | 


ID 


Light F< ur Model'90 Touring Car $850 


0. b. Toledo 


chance 


Price subject to 
without notice. 


Appearance, Performa nce, 
Comfort, Service and Price 


Helping Farmers— 


To Save Time and Energy and Make Money 


That motor cars abso- 
Jutely necessary for farmers as 
business equipment is shown by 
the fact— 

That more than half of the 
Overland output is taken by 


farmers. 


are 


That the Overland is com- 
pletely qualified to be fully 
satisfactory for farmers is proven 
by the fact— 

That more than half of all 
Overland cars built are taken 
by farmers. 


Willys-Overland Inc., 


Nillys-Knight and 
LC 


an Fa 


C Giaiog On requesi 


Overland Motor Cars 
mercia! Cars 


Cana 


You need a car and that car 
should be an Overland. 

It is not to pay 
more than the Overland price— 


necessary 


and complete satisfaction can- 
not be bought for less. 

At.a low cost and for eco- 
nomical maintenance, Model 90 
gives power, prodigious power, 
from its perfected frugal-with- 
fuel motor. 

It is simple to handle, has 
narrow turning radius, and eas- 


iy operating clutch. 


ip Pe. 2 
i oledo, Ono 


nd Light 


jor the 


It is comfortable, with spa- 
with an Overland 


cious interior, wide seats, deep 
upholstery, rear cantilever 
springs, 106-inch wheelbase, and 
large tires, non-skid rear. 

It has Auto-Lite starting and 
lighting and vacuum fuel 
system. 

To pay less is to risk the loss 
of efficiency, comfort, modern- 
ized improvements, beauty of 
design or long-lived service. 


Order your Model 90 now. 





Sunday is no longer dull 
farmer's family 


